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FRANCIS JENKINSON, 1853-1923 
By STEPHEN GASELEE! 


HE late University Librarian of Cambridge was of a 

Gloucestershire family, descended from a younger 

brother of the first Earl of Liverpool (Lord Hawkesbury), 
His grandfather was Bishop of St. Davids and Dean of 
Durham, his father Vicar of St. Mary’s, Reading ; his mother 
was a Gordon Cumming. 

He was educated at Marlborough, where he was a contem- 
porary of Mr. Madan, his colleague at the sister university ; 
already at school he began enthusiastically the study which 
was to be the second great pursuit of his life—the investigation 
and classification of lepidoptera. 

He went to Trinity, Cambridge, as a scholar in 1872; after 
a first class in the Classical Tripos of 1876 he became a Fellow 
of his College in 1878. In the same year he was made Curator 
in Zoology, but kept up his classical studies, becoming an 
Assistant Tutor of Trinity, with classical teaching work, 
in 1880. 

His studies in those days were antiquarian and archaeo- 
logical, and the Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society of the time contain the results of his early work. 
About the same time he made the acquaintance of Henry 
Bradshaw, and his attention was turned to those lines of 


1 An address to the Bibliographical Society, 15 October 1923. 
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bibliography in which he became pre-eminent—the study of 
incunabula and their classification, after ‘ the natural history 
method ’, by their types, under their countries and towns of 
origin, and their printers. He was an essential link in the 
development of the whole modern system of dealing with 
these Sain which is strictly scientific as opposed to mere 
descriptive cataloguing. When Bradshaw died in 1886, 
Robert Proctor was just leaving school for Oxford. Bradshaw 
published little; but before his death he had instilled his 
method into Jenkinson’s mind, and taught him how to use 
those sharp eyes of his with effect in the distinguishment of 
types: when Proctor came seriously to work, his attention 
called to Bradshaw’s researches by Mr. Gordon Duff, another 
pre-eminent link in the descent of this learning, he was in 
constant consultation with Jenkinson, and received the master’s 
methods and acquired his insight at one remove. 

To go back to Cambridge, Bradshaw was succeeded in the 
Librarianship by the great scholar Professor Robertson Smith ; 
but after three years the latter’s health began to fail, and 
Jenkinson was appointed in a contested election, his opponent 
being the late Mr. J. W. Clark, afterwards Registrary of the 
University. Clark would perhaps have been the more accom- 
plished administrator of the two, but Jenkinson was far his 
superior in bibliography, and he was now able to devote 
the rest ‘of his life to his favourite studies. (He never 
neglected his favourite flies, which he caught, labelled, and 
classified to the end of his life; but of this, as of his music, 
wherein he was also'a connoisseur, I am not competent 


to _ 

en Bradshaw died, he was engaged on a study of a 
curious document called the ‘ Hisperica Famina’. This, with 
some allied texts, represents a curious type of Latinity, 
probably originating in Ireland, which became popular, at any 
rate in University circles, between the sixth and eighth 
centuries. It may perhaps be remotely paralleled with the 
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euphuistic movement in English ; and though it did not leave 
a permanent mark on mediaeval Latin, traces of it may be 
found in such writers as Aldhelm, ‘ Aethicus Ister’, and 
Gildas, and it is well worth careful study from a glossological 
point of view. Its difficulty may be judged from these few 
lines describing the wind and its effects : 

Hic sonoreus alma—mactat sepherus robora, 

Aniosas terrestribus—plicat ilices sulcis : 

Turrita robustis—spoliat tugoria flabris : 

Superna—cacuminum frictat laquearia : 

Tithica—flectit telluri cerula, 

Ac marinas—exaltat in astra spumas. 
Jenkinson pored over these texts and the work done on them 
by foreign scholars for no less than twenty-two years, and his 
edition, which made them available to students with full 
apparatus criticus and introduction, appeared in 1908. He 
was a fine scholar in classical Latin, as may be seen from his 
contributions to Cambridge Compositions (1899), and he was 
able to apply his knowledge and taste to this ‘ freak’ Latinity 
with equally successful results. This and the collection of 
Bradshaw’s papers published shortly after the latter’s death 
were his only published books. 

He was never an easy writer: he found it much simpler to 
acquire knowledge than to put it out, at any rate on paper. 
But he could, and did, impart it by personal inspiration as 
well as any one I ever knew, and hundreds of investigators of 
incunabula and manuscripts have received the benefit of his 
help. One would take him a problem about, say, his favourite 
Low Country or Cologne types ; and see how his face would 
light up, and after a long scrutiny he would jump up from 
his table and go with his long springy stride, almost a run, 
to the shelves where the books were arranged in Proctor’s 
order; and how often he would run up a ladder and pick 
down a volume containing the clue to the identification 
desired ! 

L2 
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He came little to London in later years, though sometimes 
a sale at Sotheby’s would bring him up to look at the books 
before bidding on behalf of his Library. In December 1900 he 
was elected President of the Bibliographical Society, and took 
the chair for the first time on 21 January 1901, when he pre- 
sented to the Society an advance copy of the first volume of 
Mr. Sayle’s catalogue of the early English books in the 
University Library.’ In 1905 he was President of the Library 
Association meeting in Cambridge. His long librarianship 
was uneventful on the whole; he felt the difficulties of the 
war years, and looked forward with apprehension to the 
changes that will have to come when the present buildings 
have their full complement—and that day is now very near. 
On the completion of twenty-five years of office, his friends 
were fortunate enough to persuade Mr. Sargent to paint his 
portrait for the University; and a reproduction of that 
admirable picture accompanies this notice. 

He stood upon the old ways to walk therein, and let modern 
change and unrest pass him by. He took a generally conserva- 
tive view of academic and national politics, and held to the 
views of his youth in all things, delighting to expound them to 
other youth. I am only now an intermittent visitor to 
Cambridge—but I feel that the long ‘ Librarian’s Room ’, 
with its divisions and recesses stored with the rarer books of 
the Library, cannot be quite the same place to me again ; and 
I believe there are many, Cambridge men and others, who 
share that feeling. 


*,* The thanks of the Society are offered to the University 
Library for kind permission to print a photogravure of 
Mr. Sargent’s portrait of Mr. Jenkinson. 


1 The excellent biography in The Times of 22 September 1923 makes a 
claim which he would have been the first to deprecate when it calls this ‘ all 
but entirely his book’. His inspiration and help was given to Mr. Sayle 
throughout—but the work, in substance and finish, was integrally Mr. Sayle’s. 
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NOTES ON EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
BOOKBUILDING ! 


By R. W. CHAPMAN 


; HEN I was called upon to read a paper to this 
\ \ Society, I was not long in choosing the subject upon 
which I might with least violation of decency pre- 
sume to address this audience. I am a bibliographer of very 
few years standing; my methods are casual and desultory ; 
and I make no profession of acquaintance with the authorities. 
But the orbit in which I love to move, or to roam, is one 
which has been very little illuminated by the flashlight of 
modern bibliography—so that the adventure even of a sciolist 
may be not without profit. I begin about 1740 and end 
about 1820. The problems which I find are less difficult, and 
their solutions doubtless less important, than those which 
concern the sleuth-hounds who work in Jacobean darkness. 
Yet problems there are, and they have their importance for 
historians, and especially for editors. 

I do not propose this afternoon to propound special diffi- 
culties, but merely to offer some preliminary and elementary 
observations on certain aspects of book-making, a knowledge 
of which is essential to the pursuit of finer issues. 

A great deal of what is written in Mr. M*Kerrow’s admirable 
Notes on Bibliographical Evidence for Literary Students and 
Editors, though that work is confined to the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries, applies without qualification to later 
printing. The criteria of chain-lines and watermarks do not 


1 Read before the Bibliographical Society, 15 October 1923. 
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as a rule desert us. The elements of geometry and arithmetic 
still hold. 

On the fundamental topic of folding and gathering, it is 
not easy to state rules which are not exposed to contradictory 
instances. But of the majority of Eighteenth-Century books 
it is true to say that the gathering is identical with the sheet ; 
that if a book is quarto it is in fours, if octavo, in eights, if 
duodecimo, in twelves. I am not very familiar with the 
folios of the period. As far as my experience goes they are 
mostly large—the small folio went out of fashion after the 
Seventeenth Century ?—and they are very often gathered in 
twos. Even Johnson’s Dictionary is in twos, though the 
amount of sewing must have been enormous. I cannot con- 
jecture the reason of this. ‘ Quired’ folio, that is a folio so 
arranged that a number of sheets make up a gathering, is 
recognized in Johnson’s Typographia (1824), and of course 
commends itself to common prudence. The reason for not 
‘quiring’ Johnson’s Dictionary may lie in the necessity for 
‘return of letter’. There is a good deal of type in a sheet ; 
and the continuous progress of the work through the stages 
of composition, proof-reading, reading of revise (if any), press- 
work, and distribution of type, would require the printer to 
have a substantial number of sheets ‘up’ at any one time. 
Now, if the book had been quired, say in sixes, pages I, 2, 
11, 12 could not have been printed off until pages 3-10 also 
had been passed for press; for there would be risk of over- 
running. But no such reason as this could apply to such 
a book as the collected edition of Prior, printed in 1718 in 
a very large folio, with a very small number of words to the 
page. Yet this work also is in twos. 

Of quartos and octavos I have only to remark that 4° in 
twos is fairly common, that 4° in eights occurs, and that 
8° in fours is by no means rare. But while I am on this 
point, it occurs that a word on the modern practice may be 
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useful. This depends to some extent on the thickness of the 
paper used. Most modern binders, I believe, refuse to sew 
a gathering of two leaves, of amy thickness ; to avoid pasting, 
therefore, a careful book-designer will try to avoid a four-page 
gathering at the beginning or end of a book—which he may 
often do by adding a half-title or the like, or by persuading 
his binder (if he can) to tolerate a blank or blanks. But 
thickness of paper is important in this way: it is difficult to 
fold a very thick sheet in eights without creasing at the top 
of the inner margin. Some printer-binders accordingly prefer 
to gather a thick sheet in fours, or alternatively to print two 
half-sheets and ‘inset’ one within the .other—a practice 
calculated to deceive the elect. If on the other hand paper 
is very thin, sewing may be economized either by actually 
folding a sheet of sixteen leaves, or by insetting one of eight 
within another. 

Of twelves—to return to my period—there is more to say. 
Mr. M°Kerrow* explores all possible methods of folding 
a sheet into twelve leaves, and shows what must happen to 
chain-lines and watermarks. I have examined a good many 
Eighteenth-Century books in twelves, and have found them 
all to conform to Mr. M*Kerrow’s type 4*; that is, the 
chain-lines are horizontal, and the watermark (if discernible) 
is in the outer margin. 

Now it had occurred to me that there is another, and 
perhaps an easier, way of getting this result than that — 
by Mr. M*Kerrow. It is notoriously difficult to fold any- 
thing exactly into three. It should be easier—though I cannot 
say if the results would be as good, in point of equality of 
margin—to cut off one-third of the sheet, fold two-thirds in 
octavo fashion, and put the remaining third in the middle. 

That this was actually done in my period was suggested 
to me by two books. In the sixth volume of my copy of the 


1 Op. cit. pp. 32-3 and g9-end. 2 At the top of page 101. 
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Rambler (1752, six vols. in twelves) the inner four leaves of 
sig. N—Ns-{N8}—belong to Vol. V. The pagination is the 
same, so only readers who get to N° 206—and perhaps not 
many get so far—become aware of the retrogression from 
Ne 206 to N° 168. Clearly we are not to suppose that the 
wrong type was in the formes ; nor does it seem likely that the 
wrong piece was put in by a binder after the sheet had been cut. 

Again, in an unopened copy of Peacock’s Misfortunes of 
Elphin (1829) I found that the inner four leaves were open 
at top and bottom, that is were detached from the outer 
eight. This manifestly could not be done by folding, but 
only by cutting. I inferred that the practice was to cut off 
a long strip from one side of the sheet, containing, on each 
side, four pages in a row, and to ‘ inset’ it in the middle. 

But all this process of reasoning (for which, however, I do 
not apologize) was in fact otiose. For in Johnson’s Typo- 
graphia the first method illustrated of impositions for twelves 
is just this method ; and the second, which from its position 
we may perhaps assume to have been less usual, is called 
A sheet of twelves without cutting. 

Finally, I notice that Mr. M*Kerrow does (p. 102) notice 
this way of doing it, though only in passing and as a thing 
‘now sometimes done’. I suspect that it is quite ancient. 

I should add that the discovery of this method had one 
curious, perhaps I should say one lamentable, result. When— 
as I suppose—printers began to restrict the use of signatures, 
and to sign as a rule only the first two leaves in a gathering, 
it occurred to some one that the inner four of a gathering of 
twelve might conveniently be signed B3. This practice is 
implied in Johnson’s tables, and it is expressly enjoined in 
Timperley’s Printer’s Manual (1838). The result is that 
what you, gentlemen, have been in the complacent habit of 


1 Page 18: ‘To a sheet of twelves, three signatures, which are placed to 
the first, third, and ninth pages, in the following manner: B, B 2, B 3.’ 
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calling B5 is, in many books, actually signed B3. An ex- 
President of this Society to whom I revealed this—it was 
unknown to him, for he has not I think long passed the 
Restoration—covered his face with his hands, and declared 
that if printers were suffered to do such things, there was an 
end of Bibliography. 

This brings me to signatures. The first thing to say is that 
in general signatures go by gathering not by sheet. Thus if 
a gathering is of four leaves, whether it is f° 4° or 8°, it is 
normally signed B Bz; if it is of eight leaves, it is normally 
signed B B2 B3 B4. In my period it seldom, I think, 
happens that a leaf of the second half of‘a gathering is signed 
(unless it be a cancel). On the other hand the rule is to sign 
every leaf of the first half, up to the fourth in eights and up 
to the sixth in twelves. Sometimes, however, the signing of 
eights stops at the third leaf, and of twelves at the fifth. 
This process of retrenchment went on, and it is not now 
customary to sign more than the first two leaves of a gathering. 
This sets us inquiring what was the reason of the older 
practice. I cannot see that, in an 8° in eights, the signature 
B 4 was of very much use in printing, or in collating, or in 
folding. B 3 might be useful to the folder, though he could 
do without it. May we infer that signatures were to some 
extent a survival from the practice of ‘ quiring’? When, 
e.g., a folio was gathered in sixes, obviously it was important 
that the first leaf of each sheet should be signed. (And 
I suppose the signature on the second leaf of the middle 
sheet told the binder that his gathering was now complete.) 
Perhaps this was extended, even when it had no great utility. 

Irregularity of register may yield valuable information about 
the history of a book. Johnson’s Dictionary is unpaged, and 
his bibliographer does not give a collation. Perhaps, there- 
fore, what | am about to mention has never been noticed. 
The text of the first volume runs continuously from B to 
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13 B. But Volume II, which begins with the letter L, starts 
at 15 A and runs to 16 Z, which is followed by a leaf signed 
‘17 A-17Z’. This brings us to the end of M. The register 
makes another fresh start at 18 A, again at 23 A, and again 
at 29 A. This means, of course, that two (or more) parts 
were printing at the same time, and may mean that in their 
desire to force the pace the booksellers employed two (or more) 
printers on the second volume. 

I have noticed some exceptional systems of signature, and 
no doubt many varieties could be found. In Deformities of 
Dr. Samuel Fohnson, the second edition, 1782, an 8° in fours, 
one leaf only of each gathering is signed. 

Johnson, in Typographia, assumes that the text of a book 
always begins with sig. B. This, and of course the numbering 
of the first page of text as page I, are normal for the first 
editions of books of any size; and commoner than not even 
in exact reprints and in pamphlets. But there are no rules. 
If it was possible for a printer to page a book continuously 
from the dnt page, he sometimes did so; and he might do 
so, even if he adopted the common convention of paging the 
* preliminary ’ (as it is now called) in roman figures. The 
First Part of Thomson’s Liberty is paged i—viii in roman, and 
9 onwards in arabic. Defective pagination—by which I do 
not mean inaccuracies, but gaps—need not mean that any- 
thing is missing. The printer began the text of Part II of 
Liberty on p. 9, presumably because Part I was so paged. 
But in Part II there is no Dedication, and the preliminary 
fills six pages only (the last signature of the text is a single 
leaf, and very likely this was printed with the preliminary ; 
in that case there would be no blanks to cut away). 

In general, however, gaps do mean that something is missing, 
and this perhaps is what gives to pagination, and signatures, 
their chief bibliographical value. 1 suppose that most people, 


1 The pages are not numbered. 
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when they scrutinize the pagination and signatures at the 
beginning of a book, are anxious to satisfy themselves that it 
does not ‘ lack the half-title’. Half-titles are of aesthetic and 
commercial rather than literary importance—except indeed 
when they give the title of a book in an altered form. But 
that is no reason why we should despise them. If a bound 
book has no half-title, it is wise to suspect that it has been 
removed unless there is definite evidence to the contrary— 
unless for instance the leaf following the title is signed A 2, or 
its verso numbered iv, or the like. If such evidence is lacking, 
and if the preliminary consists of (say) one leaf, or three 
leaves, it is proper to fear the worst. If on the other hand 
it is what printers call a ‘ fit’, four leaves or eight leaves, or 
even two leaves, then we may hope for the best, though it 
will be prudent to examine other copies, and if possible an 
saben copy. Unbound books are seldom defective in this 
way. I may add that booksellers not infrequently assume the 
existence of a half-title in a book which was in fact issued 
without one. 

I come to the neglected topic of Cancels. In Eighteenth- 
Century books, cancels are extraordinarily common; and, 
even apart from strict bibliographical propriety, they are so 
interesting that I wonder bibliographers (and booksellers) 
have thought so little about them—unless indeed it be that 
some bibliographers distrust their own powers. 

It is of course true that it is not often possible to find the 
original state of a cancelled leaf. But hope springs eternal— 
I suppose I have examined a hundred copies of the ‘Fourney 
to the Western Islands in search of the original D 8, of which 
only one copy is known, and U 4, which is still undiscovered. 
And even if the quest is vain, it is always interesting, and it 
may be important, to know that a leaf represents second 
intentions. What was suppressed? It might be a misspelling 
—Shelley cancelled the Contents of Prometheus Unbound 
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because miscellaneous was spelled with no c. But it might 
be a libel against a Dean and Chapter—like my D 8. 

‘Let us not, however, make too much haste to despise our neighbours. 
There is now, as I have heard, a body of men, not less decent or virtuous than 


the Scottish council, longing to melt the lead of an English cathedral. What 
they shall melt, it were just that they should swallow.’ 


As to the frequency of cancels, I do not suppose that many 
books contain such a number as the first edition of Hawkins’s 
Life of ‘Fobnson, in which I have counted seventeen. Sir John 
was a very cautious man. But my impression is that of the 
Eighteenth-Century books I have collated, about onc in four 
or five contains one or more cancel leaves. Boswell had 
a cacoethes cancellandt. In the first edition of the Tour to 
the Hebrides (p. 73) he prints, in a note: 


* Foote paid L4 Monboddo the compliment of saying, that he was an 
Elzevir edition of Johnson.’ 


Malone, whose corrections Boswell used for the second edition, 
suggested 


* An Elzevir [or pocket] edition’, 


and so it appears in the second edition (p. 73), in a copy which 
I have seen, in which F 5 remained accidentally uncancelled. 
Then he thought better of it, reflecting that the gloss made 
the compliment somewhat equivocal, and printed a cancel 
restoring the original wording. Finally in the third edition 
he compromised, leaving the ‘ compliment ’ but adding (p. 62) 


* It has been shrewdly observed that Foote must have meant a diminutive, or 
pocket edition.’ 


The identification of cancels is in general not difficult, 
especially if two or three copies of a book can be examined. 
Far oftener than not, the existence of a cancel is revealed 
by the presence of a stub—a very convenient Americanism, 
if Americanism it be. And usually we can tell by inspection 
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which of the two leaves, adjacent to the stub, is the cancel. 
Sometimes the matter is complicated. Happening to have 
an unbound copy of the second edition of Hawkins’s Life of 
Fobnson, I have been able to make out what happened to 
sig. F of that book—for Sir John’s zeal for accuracy did not 
altogether spend itself on the first edition. 

The signatures are normal—F F 2 F 3 F 4. There are two 
stubs; and what happened was this. It was desired to 
cancel both F 3 and[F 5]. These accordingly were cut away. 
But instead of attaching the cancels separately to the two 
sheets, the new F 3 and [F 5] were printed as a quarter sheet 
and inserted without being separated ; with the result that 
the stubs do no work except that of holding their fellow leaves 
in place; and that the new pair of leaves is ‘ conjugate’, 
which of course the third and fifth leaves ought not to be. 

Often, though by no means always, a cancel belonging to 
the second, and normally unsigned, half of a gathering, bears 
a signature, e.g. B7. If, however, the folium cancellandum 
already bore a signature, that signature is repeated in the 
folium cancellans without distinguishing mark. (In Johnson’s 
Fourney, U 4, which is a cancel, has a starred signature, *U 4 ; 
but that I believe to be exceptional.) This is curious. But 
I take the reason to be, that the function of a signature on 
a cancel is not to distinguish the cancellans from the cancellan- 
dum, but to tell the binder where the cancel is to be placed. 
I suppose that when a book with cancel or cancels was delivered, 
the warehouseman or binder was warned in some way. He 
proceeded accordingly to remove the cancellandum. Having 
done so he was in no danger of putting it back again by 
inadvertence ; for if it was a single leaf he had cut it, and it 
was now too narrow to make a plausible fit. The important 
thing was that he should excise the right (that is, the wrong !) 
leaf. Now if the cancellans was B 3, all he had-to do was 
to remove the original B3. But if the cancellans had no 
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signature, then he must find the criminal by comparison of 
page numbers or text, and might fall into confusion. Thus 
it was desirable that the cancellans should bear a signature, 
but it was not very necessary that it should be so signed as 
to distinguish it from the cancellandum. 

Cancels were sometimes overlooked, from being printed 
not separately but as part of a sheet otherwise incomplete. 
Thus in one copy of the second edition of Boswell’s Tour 
(mentioned above) F 5, the cancel, which was printed as the 
last leaf of b, has been overlooked, and both states have 
survived. Samuel Ireland’s Investigation of Mr. Malone’s 
Claim to the Character of Scholar, or Critic (n.d.) is an 8° in 
fours. Signatures a and A consist of vi roman and 8 arabic 
pages, making 14. Noticing this as I turned the pages of 
an unbound copy, I looked for traces of the blank, which 
should be a4. ‘To my astonishment I found that, on the 
contrary, Al is conjugate with the title-page a1; which, 
of course, is impossible. I mentioned this to a friend, who 
produced an unopened copy; in which we found that the first 
leaf of the text occurs twice. I then looked for the difference, 
and found what I expected, that they differ. What happened 
was that the first leaf of the text was to be removed, and as 
the preliminary had a vacant leaf the cancel was printed as a 4. 

In cases of difficulty the chain-lines do not very often help 
us except in quartos. But the watermark may furnish a 
solution of what would otherwise be insoluble. By taking 
to pieces a copy of Savage’s Wanderer (1729, 8° in eights), 
I was able to make out that D2 and D7, which should be 
conjugate, are in fact separate. But as each of them has 
a stub, it is impossible to tell, in the usual way, which is a cancel. 
(It is of course possible that both are cancels.) Looking closer, 
I noted that D1, D4, D5 and D8 are watermarked. If 
therefore the sheet had only one watermark, D2, D 3, D6 
and D 7 should have no watermark. In fact, D 2, D 3 and D 6 
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have no watermark, D7 has a watermark. The inference is 
clear: D 2 is probably not a cancel, D 7 certainly is a cancel. 

When I began to put these notes together, I felt that 
something ought to be said about paper; but I was conscious 
that I had nothing to say. So I asked questions; and I was 
surprised to find that it does not seem to be generally known 
what sizes of paper were in use in my period. I knew, from 
contemporary advertisements and from Nichols’s Anecdotes, 
that some at least of the modern terms (crown, royal, etc.) 
were in use; but when I inquired for their meaning, the 
answer was to seek. That the terms meant, as they mean 
now, standard sizes, was apparent from the provisions of the 
Act of 1711. What the sizes were, I could not determine, 
until Mr. Madan referred me to a manuscript in the Rawlinson 
Collection.' This is a report, made to Bishop Fell in 1674, 
of a large number of lots of paper, vended, it appears, by 
two merchants in London. The inventory gives, for each 
‘sort’, the name, the watermark or watermarks, the size in 
inches, and the price per ream. 

The information yielded by this document may be very 
briefly summarized : 

(1) The terms crown etc. have no longer any necessary con- 
nexion with watermark. It is true that most of the ‘ sorts’ 
called pott have ‘ a pot on it’, and most of the hornes a horn ; 
but one medium paper has a horn, one crown has a bunch of 
grapes, and so on. 

(2): The terms denote sizes ; one ott is actually called ‘ pot 
sise ’. 

(3) There are many names now obsolete ; but all the names 
now current occur, up to super-royall. 

(4) Though the sizes are not the modern sizes, yet the 
series is the same as to-day, pott being the smallest and super- 
royall the largest. 


1 MS. Rawl. D. 398, f. 156. 
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(5) Though the sizes are not uniform, yet the variations 
are not very great. For example, the five crowne sorts vary 
only from 9 to 94 inches wide and from 13} to 14} inches 
long. (Modern crown is 15x20.) The eight demtes vary 
from 9} to 10} and from 144 to 154 (modern demy is 174 x 
224). 

Here I must leave this subject, which I hope some one 
will explore—if it is still unexplored. One tentative sugges- 
tion I should like to make. If all these sizes of paper were 
on sale in London in 1674, is it not difficult to believe that 
the papers used by English printers in the Jacobean period 
were as nearly uniform in size as seems often to be assumed ? 

I hesitate to touch the subject of watermarks; but there 
is one point on which there may be misconception. Mr. 
M°Kerrow seems to assume throughout that in his period 
a sheet of paper has one watermark, ‘in the middle of one 
half of the sheet’!; and a recent writer in the Publishers 
Circular* states dogmatically that in an early printed folio 
‘ to get two leaves together both watermarked shows that the 
sheet is not in its original condition’. However this may be 
for early paper, in my period it is quite common to find 
a sheet having two (distinct) watermarks. In the document 
of 1674 quoted above, most of the larger sizes are stated to 
have two marks, one on each side; the second usually consists 
of initials. 

Examination of watermarks may solve problems of make-up 
that would otherwise be troublesome. The folio periodicals 
of about 1750, such as the Rambler and the World, consisted 
of three leaves to each number. One of the leaves being 
a single half-sheet, with no stub, the binder of a volume had 
to encroach on the margins with his stitches. Consequently 
it is not easy to see by inspection how a single Rambler was 
arranged. But on examining several volumes of these 


1 Op. cit. p. 39. 2 22 September 1923. 
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periodicals I found (1) that each leaf has a watermark ; 
(2) that the first and second leaves have different watermarks ; 
(3) that if the first leaf is upside-down, so is the second. 
The inference is clear, that the third leaf, which seems to 
have either watermark indifferently, is the half-sheet. I found 
one number of the World which seemed to confute me, the 
first and second leaves appearing to have the same mark. 
The explanation was that the binder had put the third leaf 
out of place, between the first and second. Finally—as if in 
ridicule of the ant-like assiduity of our favourite studies— 
the last leaf of my own Rambler slipped from its moorings, 
and revealed itself as a half-sheet.’ 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. McKerrow.—Mr. Chapman’s most interesting paper 
has taught me many things concerning a period about which 
I was almost entirely ignorant—including the curious and 
certainly somewhat startling fact that in the eighteenth 
century some printers were in the habit of signing the fifth 
leaf of a duodecimo with the number 3, a practice which, I am 
glad to say, had not, so far as I know, started in the earlier 
times with which I have mostly concerned myself. 

There is one point in connexion with the imposition for 
duodecimo on which I should like to be permitted a brief 
comment. Mr. Chapman has made a very kind allusion to 
certain ‘ Notes on Bibliographical Evidence’ which I put 
together some years ago and which in several respects stand in 


1 It has been pointed out to me by a professional that there is another test. 
The two leaves of a sheet in folio may be expected te show fair uniformity in 
the way in which the pages are imposed ; but a separate sheet or half-sheet 
is quite likely to show perceptibly different margins. This test at once showed 
the make-up of the Rambler ; the type of the third leaf does not always ‘ range’ 
with that of the second. 
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need of correction or amplification. In these notes, being 
conscious that I did not know much about duodecimos but 
feeling it necessary to say something about them, I worked out 
the possible ways of folding a sheet in twelve and left it at 
that. I still think that more than one method was in use 
during the sixteenth century, but examination of a fair number 
of duodecimos since I compiled those notes has led me to the 
belief that, round about the year 1600 at any rate, the method 
of cutting off the lower third of the sheet which Mr. Chapman 
has found practised in the eighteenth century, was, if not the 
only method, at least the usual one. Indeed, I cannot say 
that I have come across definite evidence of any other in 
such seventeenth-century books as I have looked at, though 
in a good many cases the evidence, if any, is difficult to 
interpret. 

The method referred to is so to impose the pages that, 
after printing, the lower third of the sheet (lower when the 
longest sides are vertical) can be cut off, the remaining sixteen 
pages folded as an octavo and the cut-off portion folded into 
four leaves (eight pages) and placed in the middle of the 
gathering. When one considers the irregularity in size of all 
hand-made paper, and that at best the edge is uneven, there 
is an obvious advantage in this method. In a quarto or 
octavo the heads of the pages are of course imposed towards 
one another so that they are an equal distance from the centre 
line of the forme and will be an equal distance from the fold 
of the paper when the sheet is folded. It results from this 
that the head-margins will be the same throughout the book, 
and any irregularity in the size of the various sheets of paper 
will only affect the ower margin, where it will be unimportant, 
or if thought important can be dealt with by a little trimming. 
If, however, a duodecimo is imposed so that the sheets can be 
folded without cutting, one row of pages must necessarily have 
the heads towards the edge of the paper, for it is evident that 
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the top and bottom row must be the same way Now the 
result of this will of course be that any nents ating in the 
size of the paper, or roughness of its edge, will be apparent in 
the head-margin of certain leaves and will detract much from 
the appe earance of the book, unless indeed the binder takes 
a very heavy cut from the top (in which case he will probably 
get the head-margin too narrow). By the alternative method 
of imposing the bottom row with its heads towards the tails 
of the middle row and then cutting it off, one avoids all this 
trouble, and however irregular the paper one has an even 
head-margin throughout. 

If it were possible to trust to the watermark being in the 
middle of half the sheet—and | still believe that this was as 
a rule the intention—one could of course determine easily 
enough which method was followed, for whenever we find a 
watermark in the four central leaves of a gathering it should 
be on the outer edge of the leaf towards the bead of the page 
if the imposition was for cutting, but towards the foot if it 
was for folding without cutting. Now practically all the 
duodecimos of the period about 1600 which I have examined 
show the watermark towards the top of leaves 7 and 8 or 
11 and 12 in each gathering, and this, so far as I can see, 
points unmistakably to the first method. 

Incidentally if there was only one watermark per sheet, as 
I fancy was usual at least to about 1650, we might be able 
to say whether a binder was in the habit of cutting off the 
third of one sheet at a time and at once folding it and com- 
pleting the gathering by placing it within the remaining 
portion of the same sheet, or of cutting off the thirds of all 
the sheets before beginning to fold. The point would be 
of some importance to an editor who had to Jeal with a duo- 
decimo of which the formes had been corrected during 
printing, for in the latter case the inner four leaves of a 
gathering might represent in each forme a different state 
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of correction from the formes of the outer eight, but of 
the possible horrors of this a hint is sufficient. 

Dr. Grec remarked on the continuity of the methods of 
bookbuilders. Almost all the peculiarities cited by the reader 
from the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were either 
already known one or two centuries earlier or their origins 
could be clearly traced. Folios in twos were certainly rare 
earlier though they occurred: it might be possible to explain 
the later practice in individual cases but its prevalence pointed 
to some general cause which was still to seek. The practice 
of signing the fifth leaf of a 12° ‘B3’ was not recorded 
earlier, but a step in that direction was taken in 1632 when 
Lyly’s Six Court Comedies was signed B, B 2, B 3, B 5, only ; 
B 4 being left without signature. Moreover, while perhaps 
no practice so abhorrent to bibliographical instincts could be 
quoted from the earlier period, individual atrocities of a 
similar nature occurred. In respect to cancels, the trick of 
printing a folium cancellans as part of the book itself was well 
known in the seventeenth century. In D’Avenant’s Temple 
of Love, 1634, C1 was a corrected duplicate of B4. Lee’s 
Princess of Cleve, 1689, presented a more intricate example, in 
which the partial duplication of C4 on D1 was associated 
with a change of type, and had never been adequately 
explained. In this instance the device led to an absurd result, 
for the second edition was set up from a copy in which the 
wrong leaf had been cancelled, to the confusion of the text 
in all subsequent reprints. 


Note.—I have since noted a further stage in the development of signatures 
in 12°, Guy Mannering, 1815 (first edition), is 12° in twelves, and the signatures 
are, ¢. g., first leaf B, fifth leaf B2. Cowper’s Letters, 1817, in 12° in sixes, and 
the signatures are, e. g., first leaf B, third leaf B2. Both these point to the 
‘ cutting’ imposition.—R. W. C. 
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THE HORTUS FLORIDUS OF CRISPIJN VANDE PAS 
THE YOUNGER 


By S. SAVAGE 


HE main object of the following pages is to explain why 

copies of the Hortus Floridus show so many differences 

both in texts and illustrations. Apart from this hitherto 
unsolved bibliographical problem, the book is interesting as 
the most successful of the seventeenth-century books of plant 
engravings. It is oblong-quarto in size, and consists of from 
175 to 200 leaves, according to the copy selected. Its engraved 
title-page represents a male and a female figure, on left and 
right, symbolical of the Sun and the Moon, holding up a 
curtain on which are medallion portraits of two celebrated 
botanists, Rembertus Dodonzus and Carolus Clusius; and 
beneath these is the title : 

Hortus / Froripus / In quo rariorum & minus vulgarium / florum Icones ad 
vivam veramg formam / accuratissime delineate. / Et secundum quatuor anni 
tempora divise / exhibentur / Incredibili labore ac diligentia / Crisp: Passzi 
junioris / Delineatz ac suum in ordinem redacte A®. 1614. 

At the base, outside the marginal line, is the inscription 
‘Extant Arnhemij. Apud l[oannem Ianssonium Bibliopolam 
ibid.’ 

In some bibliographies, including the recent (1910) Nieder- 
landisches Kiinstler-Lexicon of Wurzbach, this book is to be 
found under the name of Crispijn vande Pas the Elder. This 
is certainly incorrect, as the title-page distinctly states the 
Younger. That the author, who belonged to a celebrated 
family of engravers, was helped by his two brothers is proved 
by inscriptions on several of the plates; but he. was the 
principal contributor. The father was born in Zeeland, 
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probably at Arnemuiden, in 1565, and died in 1637 (Wurzbach, 
op. cit.). At some time he emigrated to Cologne, but returned 
about the year 1612 and settled at Utrecht. His three sons, 
Crispijn, Simon, and Willem, one of his two daughters, 
Madeleine, and a grandson, Crispijn, were all engravers. 
Some confusion exists as to the date of Crispijn the Younger’s 
birth; but assuming that given by Wurzbach, 1589 at 
Cologne, to be correct, he was but twenty-five years of age 
when the Hortus Floridus was first issued in 1614. He died at 
Amsterdam in 1667. 

Professor Hind, in 4 history of engraving and etching, &c. 
(1923), pp. 123-4, gives the following particulars : 

‘Crispin, the younger, represented his father’s house in Paris, where he seems 
to have been settled at least from 1617 to 1627. His position as professor of art 
in the Maneige Académie led to his illustration of A. de Pluvinel’s Maneige 


Royal, 1623 (later entitled Instruction du Roi a Vexercice de monter a cheval), 
which forms perhaps the best achievement of any member of the family.’ 


D. Franken, in his L’@uvre gravé des Van de Passe (1881), 
gave an excellent account of the whole family, with detailed 
catalogues of their works. 

A self-portrait of Crispijn the Younger exists in a pen and 
bistre drawing preserved in the Albertina, Vienna (inv. no. 
3341), and has been reproduced in the publication Albertina 
(Vienna) as plate no. 1281. The Royal Library at The Hague 
possesses a holograph letter, written in a fine, regularly- 
formed hand, such as would be expected from so good an 
engraver. Its text was printed by Franken (op. cit.). 

Two botanists have honoured him by naming new genera of 
plants after him. Both Adanson and Baillon founded a genus 
Passaea ; though these names now rank as synonyms only. 


Bibliographical accounts of the ‘ Hortus Floridus’. 


The older bibliographies contain confused accounts of this 
book. By the process of copying, a fictitious edition ‘ Arn- 
hemi, 1607’, finds a place in nearly all of them, and is still 
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echoed in modern catalogues. Without giving further details, 
it is sufficient to point to the apparent source of this error— 
Tournefort, Institutiones ret herbaria, 1700, tome i, where, 
in his ‘ Explicatio nominum scriptorum rei herbariz ’, is found, 
under ‘ Pass. Icon.’, the entry ‘ Icones Crispini Passei. Arn- 
hemi, 1607’, whilst in the following section, ‘ Isagoge in 
rem herbariam ’, the Hortus Floridus is cited, but only ‘ Edit. 
1614, 1617’. ‘That 1607 was a slip of the pen for 1617, a date 
found on the letterpress-title of the later copies of the 
‘ Summer ’ section, is borne out by the fact that 1612 is known 
to be about the date when the family left Cologne for Utrecht. 
Nevertheless, the ‘ Altera pars’ of the book appears to have 
been issued separately earlier than 1614, as will be discussed 
later on ; but the place of publication is most unlikely to have 
been Arnhem. 

The first attempt to describe the Hortus Floridus in detail 
was made in 1875 by Th. J. I. Arnold, who contributed an 
article, Cr. Passaeus’ Hortus Floridus, to Martinus Nijhoff’s 
* Bibliographische adversaria’ (deel 2, pp. 95-105). ‘This is 
in Dutch, and mainly devoted to a detailed description of a 
—— the Latin texts. As he mentions an example with 
a ‘ Hoogduitschen titel’, this is no doubt the reason why it 
has been supposed that a German version was printed. He 
supplemented his account by a short notice, in the same 
erg in 1876 (deel 3, pp. 74-5), of a copy with the 

utch title-page, &c. 

In 1881 D. Franken published his work already mentioned, 
which contained (pp. 265-70) a very interesting, but by no 
means conclusive, account of the book. After summarizing 
Arnold’s conclusions, he proceeds to detail six editions as 
distinguished by himself. These, however, fail to convince, 
either as editions or as covering the possible variations of the 
book. As his edition I, he cites the set of plates in the 
Cabinet des Estampes, Paris, as published separately, and 
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having early plate-states in ‘Spring’ and ‘Summer’. How- 
ever, it is evident that this set, which contains fewer early 
plate-states than I have found in one bound copy of the book 
(see p. 191), was part of the collection entitled ‘ L’uvre des 
vande Passe’ made by the Abbé de Marolles, who no doubt 
obtained it by destroying a copy of the Hortus Floridus of the 
series issued in 1615-16, and pasting the engravings into his 
album, where they remain to-day. Franken’s edition III is 
a very inadequate one for copies with Latin texts; and he 
had failed to find a copy with the English preface.’ 

Several short articles appeared in The Gardeners’ Chronicle 
in 1885 and 1886, the authors being F. W. Burbidge, J. H. 
Krelage of Haarlem, and others. 


The collation of the ‘ Hortus Floridus’. 


A book produced partly by the copper-plate engraver and 
partly by the printer, naturally presents more difficulties than 
an ordinarily printed book; for with the latter, even if the 
folios or pages are unnumbered and signatures and catchwords 
are absent, there are still the continuity of the text, the nature 
of the ‘ gatherings’, &c., to aid collation. Where, however, 
a work is composed of copper-plate engravings and text, 
either of which might have been printed on rectos or versos 
at will; where, also, some of the text is in isolated fragments, 
often of such a nature that they could be excluded without 
breaking the visible completeness of the book; the only 
adequate method of solving the problem is to collate as many 
copies as possible. The examination of two or three copies of 
this kind of book is often very deceptive. Further, it must be 
remembered that books of fine engravings have always been 
the prey of the print-collector ; and allowance must be made 


1 A supplement to Franken’s book, by S. Laschitzer, appeared in the Reper- 
torium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, Bd. viii (Berlin, &c.), 1885, pp. 439-83; but 
contained no reference to the Hortus Floridus. 
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for copies made up from, say, two imperfect copies of different 
editions, to produce a ‘ complete copy”! 

In applying the method of collective collation to this book, 
I soon found that I was dealing with two distinct factors— 
one being the changes in the setting of the texts, and the 
other, changes in the plate-states, chiefly inthe addition of 
insects and backgrounds. 

The first copies of the Hortus Floridus were no doubt pro- 
duced in the following way. A certain number of single 
leaves of folio size (about 11” x 74”) were printed lengthwise 
on one side with the Latin descriptions. The process of 
printing off the engravings on these leaves would then be 
carried on; and as the printer supplied batches of the texts, 
the copper-plate engraver would print off the appropriate 
plates on them, and after drying, place them in store until all 
the plates were printed off. At this stage he could begin 
to assemble the first copies for the binder, who would either 
overcast the leaves in small sections, or turn one end up slightly 
to form a guard, and complete the binding in the ordinary way. 

Since no early plate-states for ‘Autumn’ and ‘ Winter’ 
are to be found in the earliest-issued copies, whilst in ‘ Spring ’ 
and ‘ Summer’ quite a number are found, it might be con- 
cluded that by the time the addition of insects, &c., to certain 
plates in the two latter seasons took place, no copies of 
* Autumn ’ and ‘ Winter’ had been printed off. When, how- 
ever, it is proved that the early plate-states in ‘ Autumn’ and 
‘Winter ’ found in certain copies issued later, without Latin 
texts, include only four plates before insects, although the 
plates of these seasons contain a number of insects, the reason 
for the later plate-states of these two seasons in the first-issued 
copies becomes clear. The ‘ before-number’ plate-states in 
* Spring ’ and ‘ Summer ’ included no insects at all. Therefore, 
it is quite evident that the engraver decided to add insects to 
his plates after he had finished ‘ Spring ’ (1-41) and ‘ Summer’ 
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(1-19), and after he had taken off a certain number of prints on 
plain leaves.’ Having decided to add insects to the plates, he 
would do so as he worked upon each plate in ‘ Autumn’ and 
‘ Winter ’ (taking a certain number of prints on plain leaves 
as he completed each plate) ; and consequently the ‘ before- 
number ’ plate-states, with the exception of four plates, are 
the final states except for numbers. 

After some copies of the book were issued, an additional 
plate, no. 20, was added to ‘ Summer ’, but without descrip- 
tion ; also a second ‘ Garden’ plate, and a Dutch letterpress- 
title and preface, were included in some copies. 

Let us now presume that the stock of complete sets of 
printed texts was becoming exhausted, and that copies of the 
work were still asked for. It would be thought that the texts 
would be immediately reset, and the work carried on as before. 
Instead of this, we and copies being issued with the Dutch, 
French, and English texts, without the Latin texts on the 
versos of the plates. It was at this stage that the early stock 
of plates before numbers and in early states, printed when 
the plates were first engraved, but which could not be used 
for copies with Latin texts, was drawn upon. Thus, in these 
copies is to be found a surprising mixture of plate-states ! 
Twelve extra plates of tulips were now added to ‘ Spring’, 
and, in some copies, four pages of text (in two separate ver- 
sions, Dutch and French), with a plate, referring to the culture 
of tulips. This tract appears to have been only a temporary 
interpolation, and is now very rare. Later on, copies of the 
additional tulip plates, without descriptions, were added to 
the remaining odd copies of ‘ Spring’ with texts, and included 
with other oddments to make up copies of the book. 

Further, a few very disorderly and imperfect copies repre- 


1 These early prints also show in some instances the omission of certain leaves 
of plants, bulbs, &c., found in the later prints. These differences are, however, 
unimportant in determining the position of copies. 
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senting the last remaining leaves of the old stock, were put 
together and issued. Franken has one of these as his edition V. 
However, it is evident that these copies, though very interest- 
ing in some respects, do not merit serious attention biblio- 
graphically. 

Shortly before the reprinting of the Latin texts, we find 
that Latin texts were added to the ‘ Altera pars’. 

The production of the book was, therefore, of the nature of 
a continuous process ; and although two editions of the Latin 
texts are evident, they do not mark two distinct editions of the 
book, since that would ignore both the factor of the plates, 
and other factors. In the case of the finely-illustrated herbals 
of the sixteenth century, the preparation of several hundreds 
of large wood-blocks was undoubtedly spread over a long 
period of years, and the work culminated when they were 
printed off with the text of the book. On the other hand, we 
must admit that the actual production of copies of the Hortus 
Floridus was a slow process. A successive production of copies 
took place—the earlier ones showing the first attempt at 
issuing the engravings with Latin texts; the intermediate 
ones, the endeavour to make the most of every scrap of material 
both old and new; and the later ones, a not very successful 
attempt to issue complete sets with reprinted Latin texts. 
To a work so produced, it is doubtful whether the use of the 
word ‘ edition ’ is rightly applicable. It would be thought that 
the determining factors in fixing editions would be the texts 
taken into consideration with the plate-states ; yet it is here 
proved that the earliest plate-states do not always imply the 
earliest-issued copies of a book. It is not the plate-states alone, 
nor even the total number of plates or leaves of text, that 
determine the position of a particular copy in the sequence of 
copies ; but a consideration of all the varying factors that go 
to make up the different copies. For these reasons, I have 
arranged the collations into ‘ States ’, taking all the factors of 
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both plates and text into account ; and in fact using the term 
in the same sense as applied to an engraving, but applying it 
to the whole book. 

In order to follow more clearly this segregation into ‘ States’, 
it is necessary to consider in some detail the component parts 
of the book. It is divided into two main parts, the first being 
subdivided into the four seasons of the year, and the second, 
the Altera pars, being of the nature of an appendix. In the 
collations, these five subdivisions are indicate - the numbers 
I-V. Each season contains a certain number of plates, with, 
or without, the Latin texts on the versos. There are two 
different settings of these Latin texts in I-IV, which, where 
necessary, are referred to as Text 1 and Text 2; the former 
without signatures, and the latter only having signatures to 
Spring, A-Z, Aa-Zz, Aaa—Ggg, and Summer, A-V. In 
addition, the following items appear in various copies, and 
have placed before them here the abbreviations used in the 
collations : 


T. The engraved title found in all copies (verso blank). 

Gard. 1, and Gard. 2. The two views of Gardens—Gard. 2 (containing a 
man and a woman) first appearing in State 1°. (versos in copies with Latin 
texts have the first descriptions in each Season). 

Epigr. The allegorical plate inscribed ‘ Epigramma ’, &c. (verso blank). 

Frontisp. The engraved frontispiece to the Altera pars, ‘ Cognoscite lilia 
agri’, &c. (verso in copies with texts has descr. 1 & 2). 

Lpt. 1. The following letterpress-titles: Summer (verso Index), Autumn 
(verso blank), and Winter, 1614 (verso Index), with the place Ultrasect:. 
Altera pars, using the word ‘ comprehenduntur ’. 

Lpt. 2. The following letterpress-titles: Summer, 1617 (verso Index) and 
Autumn, 1616 (verso blank), with the place Arnbemi. Altera pars, using 
the word ‘ reperiuntur ’ (verso Ad lectorem). 

Ben. fl. Benigno florum (verso, continuation). 

In Floril. In Florilegium, &c. (verso Index to Autumn). 

Ad C.P. Ad Cr. Passeum fil. (verso Index to Spring). 

Dutch Ipt. & pref. Den Blom-Hof . . . Ghedruckt tot Vtrecht, voor Crispijn 
vande Pas, Anno 1614 (verso, Namen eenigher Liefhebbers). Beschrijvinghe 
van de Couleuren. (Sig. A-F2.) In all, 13 folios. 
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French Ipt. & pref. Iardin de Fleurs . . . Imprimes a Vtrecht ches Crispian 
de Pas Et se trouverront a Arnhem ches Ian Janssoon libraire (verso, Descrip- 
tion des couleurs. Sig. A-Fz). In all, 12 folios. 

English Ipt. & pref. A Garden of Flovvers . . . Printed at Vtrecht, By Salomon 
de Roy, for Crispian de Passe, 1615 (verso, The Booke to his Readers. 
Sig. [Ar]. To the Reader Salute (verso, The first Booke, et seq. Sig. A2- 
Gz). In all, 14 folios. 

Tulip tract in Dutch. Een cort verhael van de Tulipaenen,' &c. 3 folios 
if Transplanter plate is printed separately. (Text, 4 pages.) 

Tulip tract in French. Traicté compendieux et abregé des tulipans, &c. 
4 pages of text, with Transplanter plate. 


Many of the versos are not stated in the collations, as these 
may be easily ascertained from the above key, or by deduction 
in the case of blank versos of plates. In Autumn, pls. 1-25 and 
2 are the twenty-five numbered plates, the second plate 
numbered 25 (Bulbus Narcisci martini), and the plate with 
figures numbered 14 and 13 (both Radix Cyclamini, &c.). 
Where leaves are obviously merely missing in the copies 
examined, they have been included; but doubtful cases are 
recorded in square brackets. Differences in order of binding 
have been ignored, unless of importance; and copies in 
modern bindings are so noted. 


STATE 1. Copies with THE First Latin texts [Utrecht, 
1614]. 

These are undoubtedly the earliest. Note the drop in early 

plate-states in State 1°; also that Gard. 2 first appears there. 


State 1* [B.M. 453. a. 10]. 

T. Ben. fl. Ad C.P. I. Gard. 1. Pl. 1-41: descr. 
2-41. II. Lpt. 1. Gard. 1. Pl. 1-19: descr. 2-19. 
III. Lpt.1. Ben. fl. In Floril. Gard. 1. Pl. 1-25 & 2: 
descr. 2-25 & 1. IV. Lpt.1. Epigr. Gard.1. Pl. 1 d- 


1 An article on these tulip tracts, with a reproduction of the plate of the 
transplanting instrument, appeared in The Gardeners’ Chronicle of 20 January, 


1923. 
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diz: descr. 2-12. V. Lpt. 1. —_ 61 pl, 


without descr. 175 folios. ] 
Plate-states.— Before nos.: Nil. Before insect(s): I. 1, 
3, 7, 8, 12, 13, 16-19, 21-25, 27, 28, 33, 35, 37-41. II. 2, 5, 
7,14. Before background: I. 13, 16, 17, 23, 26, 30, 33, 34, 
36-40. II. 6. 
Note.—II. descr. 1 has woodcut letter P very much like a D, 
which was changed during the printing. 


Strate 1° [Linnean Society, copy presented by Lady Smith]. 
A slightly later State. It differs as follows: I. pl. 33 
has both insect and background ; and II. descr. 1 has the 
later woodcut letter P. Epigr. is now placed before the 
Garden of III. 


Strate 1° [B.M. 453. b.9 ; Herbarium, Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew; and Royal Library, The Hague]. 

T. Ben. fl. AdC.P. Gard.2. I. Gard.1. Pl. 1-41: 
descr. 2-41. II. Lpt. 1. Gard. 2. Pl. 1-19: descr. 
2-19. III. Lpt.1. In Floril. Ben. fi. [Epigr.] Gard. 1. 
Pl. 1-25 & 2: descr. 2-25 & 1. IV. Lpt.1. Gard. 1. 
Pl. 1 d-d 12: descr. 2-12. V. Lpt.1. Frontisp. 61 pl., 
without descr. [176 folios. ] 

Plate-states.— Before insect(s): I. 1,3. Ul. 2,7. Before 
background : II. 6. 

State 1° [Linnean Society, copy presented by W. Pamplin]. 

A slightly later State. Has II. pl. 20 (verso blank). After 
the Title it has the Dutch Ipt. & pref., but no doubt copies 
exist in this State without these two items. 


STATE 2. Copizs witnout a Latin text [Utrecht, 1615-16]. 
At this stage, the first stock of plates, before nos. and in 
early states was drawn upon ; and, therefore, the plate-states 
will vary very considerably, as copies contain a mixture of old 
and new plates. It is only possible to give some specimens. 
Note the first introduction of the extra plates of Tulips. 
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State 2* [Utrecht University Library. (Recent binding.)]. 
T. Dutch Ipt. & pref. (Altera parsIpt.1.) I. Gard. 2. 
Pl.1-41. Il. Gard.2. Pl.1-20. III. Epigr. Gard. 1. 
Pl. 1-25, 25 (bis) [& 1]. IV. Gard. 1. Pl. 1 d-d1z. 
. Lpt. 1. Frontisp. 61 pl., without descr. [182 folios. ] 
Plate-states.— Before nos.: 1. 3, 6, 9, 25, 26, 30. IV. 
1d,dio,d12. Before insect(s): 1. 3, 6,25. Before back- 
ground : I. 30. 
Note.—The first Altera pars lpt. was no doubt included in 
error, and is not counted in the total. 


State 2° [Amsterdam, Dr. A. G. C. de Vries’s copy]. 

T. French Ipt. & pref. I. [Gard. 2]. Pl. 1-32, 
Transplanter pl., numb. 42 in old ink, pl. 43-54, 33-41. 
II. Gard. 2. Pl. 1-20. III. Epigr. (Gard. 1]. Pl. 1-25 
& 2. IV. Gard. 1. Pl. 1 d-diz. V. [Lpt. 1}. 
Frontisp. (verso, descr. 1 & 2). 61 pl., without further descr. 

[194 folios. ] 

Plate-states.— Before nos.: I. 1-41. II. 1-3, 5-19. 
Ill. 1-25. IV. di. Before insects): I. 1-3, 5-8, 11-14, 
16-19, 21-25, 27, 28, 33, 35, 37-41. Il. 2, 5, 7, 14. III. 
2, 5,9, 12. Before background: 1. 16-18, 23, 26, 30, 33, 
34, 36-40. II. 6. III. 5. 


State 2° [Victoria and Albert Museum Art Library]. 
Differs from State 2° in having all the plates in later 
states. (This copy has no Altera pars.) 


State 2° [B.M. C. 66. e. 1]. 
T. English lpt. & pref. [each ‘ Booke ’ being placed before 
its proper season]. I. (Gard. 2]. Pl. 1-41, 43-54. 
II. Gard. 2. Pl. 1-20. III. [Epigr. Gard. 1]. Pl. 1- 
25 [& 2]. IV. Gard. 1. Pl. 1 d-d1z. V. Lpt. 1 
[Frontisp.]. 61 pl., without descr. [195 folios. ] 
Plate-states.— Before nos.: I. 3-5. IV. dis. Before 
insects: I. 3. 
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Note.—Mr. R. T. Gunther, M.A., Librarian of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, has kindly sent me the collation of John 
Goodyer’s copy in that library ; which agrees with the above, 
except that it has the two additional plates in III, and 
different plate-states. 


State 2° [Haarlem, Mr. E. H. Krelage’s copy ‘ II ’]. 

Differs from State 24 in having the Transplanter plate 
(only) at the end of I, the English pref. kept together, and 
different plate-states. (Fourteen plates are missing in this 
copy.) 

Strate 2‘ [Amsterdam, Rijks Museum. (Franken’s copy.)]. 

T. Dutch pref. (only). Tulip tract in Dutch (3 folios). 
I. Gard. 1. Pl. 1-41, 43-54. Il. Gard. 2. Pl. 1-20. 
Ill. [Epigr.] Gard. 1. Pl. 1-25 [& 2]. IV. Gard. 2. 
Pl. 1 d-d 12. V. [Lpt. 1]. Frontisp. 61 pl., without 
descr. [196 folios. ] 

Plate-states.—All later. 


STATE 3. Copits with Latin TEXTS IN MIXED STATES 
[Utrecht, or Arnhem, 1616-17]. 

It will be noted how portions, often imperfect, of the earlier 
States are brought together here ; and sometimes incorporated 
with portions with the second (re-set) Latin texts. It 1s only 
possible to give specimens. The place of publication for these 
copies must depend upon the letterpress-title to ‘ Summer’. 


State 3* [British Museum (Natural History), Botanical 
Department. (Recent ey 
T. Dutch Ipt. (only). Gard. 2. IL. Gard. 1. Pl. 1- 


41: descr. 2-41 (=State 1°). Tulip tract in Dutch 
(2 folios). Pl. 43-54, without descr. II. Lpt.1. Gard.1. 
Pl. 1-20: descr. 2-19 (=State 1%). III. Lpt.1. Epigr. 
Gard. 1. Pl. 1-25 & 2: descr. 2-25 & 1 (Text 1). IV. 
Gard. 1. Pl. 1 d-di12: descr. 2-12(Text1). V. Lpt.2 
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Frontisp. 61 pl.; descr. 3-120 (last verso: Finis coronat 
opus). [187 folios. ] 

Plate-states.—In addition to those for the States men- 
tioned, I. 48 is numb. in old ink; also 54 and 44, which 
had been previously numb. 45 and 55 respectively, and 
corrected. 


State 3° [Copy from Sir Frank Crisp’s library. (Recent 
binding.) ]. 

T. French Ipt. & pref. I. Gard. 2. Pl. 1-41: descr. 
2-41 (=State 1°). Tulip tract in French (2 folios). Pl. 43- 
54, without descr. II. Lpt. 1. Gard. 2. Pl. 1-20: 
descr. 2-19 (=State 1°). III. Lpt. 1. Epigr. In 
Floril. Ben. fl. Gard. 1. Pl. 1-25 & 2: descr. 2-25 & 1 
(Text 1). IV. Lpt.1. Gard. 1. Pl. 1d-di2: descr. 
2-12 (Text 1). —_‘*V.. (As in State 3*.) [200 folios. ] 

Plate-states.—As for States mentioned. 


State 3° [Royal Horticultural Society’s Library. (Recent 
binding.) ]. 

T. I. Gard. 2. Pl. 1-54 (52 & 53 are the same plate) ; 
before pl. 43 is the a pl. (only): descr. 2-§3 
(Text 2). II. Lpt.1. Gard. 1. Pl. 1-20: descr. 2-20 
(Text 2). Ill. Lpt. 1. Epigr. In Floril. Ben. fl. 
Gard. 1. Pl. 1-25 & 2: descr. 2-25 & 1 (Text 1). IV. 
Lpt. 1. Gard. 1. Pl. 1d-di2: descr. 2-12 (Text 2). 
V. (As in State 3*.) [188 folios. ] 

Plate-states.—All later. 


State 3° [Haarlem, Mr. E. H. Krelage’s copy ‘I’. (Recent 
binding.) ]. 

T. Dutch Ipt.& pref. ‘I. [Gard.2.] Pl. 1-41, without 
descr. II. Lpt. 2. Gard. 1. Pl. 1-20: descr. 2-20 
(Text 2). III. Lpt. 2. Epigr. Gard.1. Pl. 1-25 & 2: 
descr. 2-25 & 1 (Text 2). IV. Gard. 1. Pl. 1 d-d 12: 
descr. 2-12 (Text 2). V. (Asin State 3*.) [184 folios.] 
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Plate-states.— Before nos.: I. 1-22, 28, 29, 33-40. 
Before insect(s): I. 1-3, 5-8, 11-14, 16-19, 21, 22, 28, 
33, 35, 37-40. Before background: 1. 16-18, 33, 34, 
36-40. 

Note.—Rather an unusual copy, lacking the extra plates of 
Tulips, due perhaps to a temporary shortage. I. 3-4 are 
missing, but as they occur in a sequence of plate-states similar 
to State 2°, they are taken here as in the same states. 


STATE 4. Copies with THE sECOND (RE-sET) Latin TEXTS 
[Arnhem, 1617]. 
This is the final State. It is possible that copies exist with 
the French and English Ipt. 5 pref. For the changes in 
numbering the plates for Spring, see below. 


State 4° [B.M. 445. b. 29 ; Society of Apothecaries, London ; 
Rijks Museum, Amsterdam; Mr. E. H. Krelage, Haarlem, 
copy ‘III’. (Recent binding.)]. 

T. I. Gard.2. Pl. 1-52: descr. 2-53. 1. Lpt. 2. 
Gard. 1. Pl. 1-20: descr. 2-20. III. Lpt. 2. Epigr. 
Gard. 1. Pl. 1-25 & 2: descr. 2-25 & 1. IV. Gard. 1. 
Pl.1 d-d 12: descr.2-12. V. Lpt.2. Frontisp. 61 pl. : 
descr. 3-120 (last verso: Finis coronat opus). [182 folios.] 


State 4° [Dr. B. Daydon Jackson’s copy]. 
Differs in the addition of the Dutch pref. (only), followed 
by a blank folio. [195 folios, including the blank folio. ] 


Note on the additional plates of Tulips. 


These plates were numbered rather carelessly, for plate 42 
was missed out of the sequence, and does not appear until 
State 3°, when plate 52 was re-numbered. It is possible that, 
in the first instance, the ‘ Transplanter ’ plate was intended for 
plate 42 (cf. State 2»). When the second Latin texts were 
printed, the numbering of the descriptions in ‘ Spring’ got 
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badly mixed up from no. 33 onwards.’ It looks as though 
the ‘ brains’ of the concern had departed ; and, in fact, as 
Crispijn the Younger was settled in Paris ‘ at least from 1617 ’ 
(cf. p. 182), and 1616 is without doubt the date when the 
texts were being reprinted, this may well be the explanation. 
Commencing on a verso with description 33, the descriptions 
and plates for the remainder of ‘ Spring’ in the final State 4, 
occupy I verso and 20 folios, comprising 21 descriptions, but 
only 20 plates, plate 53 being absent : 


Description 33 applies to Plate numbered 43 
[and so on, till :—] . 

Description 41 applies to Plate numbered 51 
[after which, occurs a disjointed sequence :—] 

Description 42 applies to Plate numbered 42 


” 43 ” ” ” 52 
- 44 a a as [53, but absent] 
” 45 » ” ” 33 
- 34 [d25] ,, - %» 34 
” 35 [bis] ,, - r 35 
8 ee 36 


[and so on, till the end = 
Description 53 applies to Plate numbered 41. 


In some copies, descriptions 34-35 [bis] are found as 46-47, 
their correct numbers in the sequence of descriptions, but not 
of plates; thus showing that these two errors were noted 
before the whole of the texts had been printed. 

Since plate 53 is found in several of the previous ‘ States ’, 
it is curious how it came to be omitted from the final copies. 
It is true that it would have been printed with its verso blank, 
and so might easily have been overlooked. The omission is, 
perhaps, not so surprising when the confusion of plates and 
descriptions is taken into account. As if to complicate matters 


1 The original idea appears to have been to have added the additional plates 
of Tulips to those already engraved, in which case their numbers would have 
been 33-44, and the remainder of the original ‘ Spring’ plates, 45-53. 


N2 
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still further for this unfortunate final ‘ State ’, the numbering 
of two of the additional plates had been altered, making it 
necessary to change the numbers of the two final plates also. 
In States 2° and 3*° the additional plates are numbered 
43-54; in State 3°, pl. 52 Tulipa Adriani Bilsi (citing the 
left-hand plant only) has become pl. 42, and pl. 53 Tulipa 
Facobi Verbect has become pl. §2, but in order not to break 
the sequence an earlier print of pl. 53 is inserted, thus making 
an unbroken sequence from 1-54! However, this method of 
giving the same plate under two different numbers was 
naturally limited. In the final copies the above changes in 
numbers are retained ; but the plate originally numbered 54, 
Tulipa lutea oris rubri, &c., which should have been re- 
numbered 53, and included, was omitted. 

From the descriptions of these additional plates, some light 
is given as to the dates at which they were engraved. The 
description to pl. 45 states ‘Anno 1615, mense [unio obtulit 
mihi pingere’; to pl. 50 ‘Nam in Ibidem Annum [1614] 
‘ostendit mihi Hugo de Goyer. . . . Sed in anno preterito 
‘communicavit me honestus cives Ernestus Janssonius’; and 
to pl. 42 ‘ Anno Christi 1615 in Aistate mense [unio tradidit 
‘ mihi pingere honestus vir Adrianus Bilsius Excellentissimum 
‘ flosculum ’. 


The dates of the various ‘ States’. 


From a consideration of the dated letterpress-titles and 
other texts, it is possible to assign dates to the different copies. 
The unchangeable 1614 on the engraved title is sufficient 
evidence for the date of the copies in State 1, though this is 
confirmed by the dates of the Dutch and ‘ Winter ’ letter- 

ress-titles. ‘The date 1615 on the letterpress-title of the 
English version, taken in conjunction with the date, Septr. 
1615, found in the text of the ‘ fourth Booke ’, goes to prove 
that these copies were first issued late in 1615. This English 
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title mentions ‘ others nevvly printed both in the Latine and 
French tongues’, implying that the French version was 
extant when this title-page was drafted. Taking into account 
the evidence as to the dates when some of the extra plates 
of Tulips were engraved, mentioned above, it would appear 
safer to assign 1615-16 to all copies in State 2. The copies in 
State 3 can be safely put down as issued late i in 1616 “a early 
in 1617. The text to the ‘ Altera pars’ found in this State 
helps to confirm this; though it is quite possible that late- 
issued copies in the preceding State 2 may be found with this 
text. The final State was dated 1617. Had the issue of copies 
been carried on further, we should expect to find examples 
with the faults of that State rectified. 

The curious fact that the letterpress-titles for ‘Summer ’ 
and ‘ Autumn’ are dated 1617 and 1616 respectively, in the 
later copies, raises the point as to whether the book was ever 
issued in separate parts. Upon consideration, this method 
seems very unlikely. A letterpress-title to ‘Spring’ is never 
found ; and it would have been rather absurd to have issued 
that season separately with the engraved title mentioning the 
four seasons. Again, the evidence of all the letterpress-titles 
goes to prove that the book was issued as a whole. The letter- 
press-titles were no doubt meant as definite demarcations of 
the Latin texts of the seasons, and therefore one for ‘ Spring ’ 
was scarcely necessary. The most probable reason why the 
date 1617 appears on the letterpress-title for ‘Summer’ in 
the final State, is that it was the deliberate method used by 
the printer to date the book, for this title was the first available 
page in the book for doing this; and, moreover, it alone has 
a printer’s device. 


The Printers and Publishers. 


In considering the texts, an important item is the different 
settings of the Latin descriptions. In the first setting the 
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woodcut capital letters are, with some exceptions, of a type 
very commonly in use in those days (fig. 1). The exceptions 
are: the peculiar P in ‘Summer’, State 1*; a large square 
picture-capital L, having the word LOT at its base; and an 
old letter C, representing the bust of a king (fig. z). This 
last letter, which appears once, is of much older date than the 
book. From the fact that it is found also in the ‘ Altera Pars’ 
text, and that another letter representing David cutting off 
Goliath’s head (fig. 3) is common to the Dutch preface and 
the ‘ Altera Pars’ text, we may safely say that these three 
texts are by the same printer. In the second setting the 
majority of the woodcut letters are from a set representing 
Biblical characters—thus C has a picture of Cain killing Abel * 
(fig. 4). The division of the headings in the two Latin texts 
differs. As far as I have collated them, the texts show only 
variations in the use of contractions. 

As a comparison between the two Latin texts fails to show 
any evidence that they were the work of the same printer, 
the question of printers and publishers must now be 
considered in some detail. 

The place of publication of the Hortus Floridus is cited 
variously as Arnhemi, Ultrajecti, or Arnhemi et Ultrajecti. 
The division of labour between the engraver and the printer 
is responsible for this ambiguity. Upon the engraved title 
there is found in the right-hand corner the inscription : 
Crisp: Passeus excud. vitr., which can be applied either to 
the engraved title-page only, or to the whole book. At the 
base, outside the marginal line, are the words Extant Arnhemij. 
Apud loannem Ianssonium Bibliopolam ibid. Taking next the 
letterpress-titles of the first Latin text, we find : 

Summer: Vltratecti. Ex Officina Hermanni Borculot. Et 

Prostant apud Ioannem Lansonium Bipliopolam Arnemiensis 


' This woodcut letter is used once in Camerarius’s Hortus medicus et philoso- 
phicus (Francofurti ad Moenum), 1588. 
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[sic]. [Notice here again, the printer places his name on 
the first available letterpress-title; and the engraver 
claims the last two :] 

Autumn: Vitraiecti. Ex Officina calatoria Crisp. Passai. 
Et Prostant apud Ioannem Iansonium Bibliopolam Arn- 
hemiensem. 

Winter: Vitraiecti. Ex Officind Calcographica Cr. Passai. 
Without any doubt, the first Latin copies were both printed 
and engraved in Utrecht and on sale in Arnhem. 

The letterpress-titles to the second Latin text give : 

Summer: Arnhemi. Ex Officina Ioannis Lanszonij Anno 
1617. With a printer’s device (fig. 5). 

Autumn: Arnhemij. Ex Officina Ioannis Lansonij. 1616. 
We are, therefore, left in some doubt as to the place of 
printing of the second Latin texts. The bookseller at Arnhem 
certainly claims the publication of these later copies, and the 
presence of the printer’s device would seem to support it, 
implying as it does that the whole business of supplying 
further copies of the book was then in his hands. However, 
the exact position of the stock handed over to him remains 
uncertain; it may, or may not, have been prior to the 
printing of the second Latin texts. Although I have been 
unable, up to the present, to identify the printer’s mark as 
Jansson’s, these later copies must be put down as published at 
Arnhem. Perhaps he deserves the discredit of issuing many of 
the imperfect copies, as well as the muddle made of the deal 
copies ; I doubt very much if it was due to vande Pas. 

That a different printer was employed to print the English 
texts is evident, for the letterpress-title =y Printed at 
Vtrecht, By Salomon de Roy. Perhaps this printer did the 
French texts also. The printer of the earlier texts, Herman 
van Borculo, was a member of a celebrated firm which com- 
menced printing in Utrecht in 1536, and flourished for over 
two centuries. The second, Salomon de Roy, worked from 
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1589 to 1591 under the name of Salomon Aertson, and from 
1592 onwards (till his death on 16 April 1639 in sad circum- 
stances) under that of Salomon de Roy. othing is known 
of any co-operation or business connexion between these 
two printers.’ 


Notes on some of the texts. 


The address ‘ Benigno florum’ and the verses ‘ Ad Cr. 
Passeum fil.’ and ‘ In Florilegium ’ were written for the first 
issues of the book ; but, being of a temporary character only, 
were soon dropped. The verses were the kindly expressions 
of goodwill of certain learned friends of the vande Pas family, 
one being Dr. A. Buchelius, who was evidently the writer of 
the epigram signed A. B. on the ‘ Epigramma’ plate. The 
author repaid the doctor in the same year as the book was 
first issued, by a fine engraving of his portrait. 

The texts of the French and English prefaces are mainly 
translations of the Dutch preface, which describes the colours 
of the plants. The name of the French translator is omitted ; 
but it was no doubt the author himself. The plant-names in 
the headings are the common French names. 

The translator of the English version has been taken to be 
Thomas Wood, whose name appears at the foot of the ana- 
grammic verses on the verso of the letterpress-title. There is, 
however, at the end of the text a note signed E. W., explaining 
the difficulties of rendering Dutch colour-names into English. 
I have been unable to trace any information about Thomas 
Wood. He uses some quaint language in his translation, and 
phrases like ‘a very sad blew’, ‘somewhat more sadder’, 
‘sad yellow’, occur frequently. The verses he inserts occa- 
sionally are but poor doggerel. At the head of each season is 


1 |] am indebted to Mr. G. A. Evers, Conservator of the University Library, 
Utrecht, for his kindness in supplying this information. 
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a quaint verse, urging the reader to paint the engravings with 
the greatest care. That for ‘ Autumn’ runs: 

If that these workes shall well content 

Thy curiouse mynde and Sense : 

Be mindfull of the Authors praise 

And iudge of his exspence. 

I doubt whether many readers followed the detailed and 
somewhat wearisome descriptions of the colours! The 
British Museum copy (C. 66. e. 1) is one of the best of the 
hand-coloured copies of early botanic books I have seen. 


The problem of the ‘ Altera pars’. 


This set of engravings is of inferior design and technique ; 
and the opinion expressed by Franken, and others, was that it 
was not the work of any of the vande Pas family. Nevertheless, 
the facts fail to bear out this supposition. The inscription at 
the base of the engraved frontispiece runs ‘ Formulis Crispiani 
Passei et Joannis Waldnelij’, i.e. from the designs of 
C. Passeus (the Elder) and J. Waldnelius (J. Woutnel, a 
Belgian). Further evidence is given in the address, Benigno 
florum, in which Crispijn the Younger speaks of the new 
edition of his ‘ Tyrocinium’, hitherto engraved under his 
father’s name, and tells the reader that, according to Horace’s 
precept, he is mixing these useful things with the delightful. 
Again, in the address, Ad lectorem, on the verso of the later 
letterpress-title to the ‘ Altera pars’, the words ‘ qui semel 
Passzi labore confitus ’ are used in referring to the engravings. 
If, therefore, we consider them as Crispijn the Younger’s 

‘tyrocinium’, his apprenticeship as an engraver, and that 
they were faithful copies of inferior designs set before him and 
his brothers by his father, it cannot be doubted that they 
ae in part at least, some of his Bo engravings as 

oy, and done whilst the family was still living in Cologne. 

Copies of the ‘ Altera pars’ in old bindings are sometimes 
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found. The British Museum has one from the Sloane library 
(443. a. 9); but the most significant is one in the Art Library 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum, hitherto entered under the 
name of Jaspar Isac. It is bound in old vellum in quarto, the 
plates being folded in half, and consists of the engraved 
frontispiece before the inscription cited above, and all the other 
plates except the last one. It is preceded by an engraving of 
a vase of flowers, bearing the inscription of ay Isac, which 
led some one to write that name on the back of the book. 
The paper is of very inferior quality, and no doubt German. 
It is highly probable, therefore, that copies of this set of 
engravings were first issued in Cologne; and may have some 
connexion with the ‘Icones Crispini Passi’, cited by 
Tournefort. The absence of the Tulip in this work is also 
a witness to its earlier date. 


The place of the * Hortus Floridus’ in Botanic Iconography. 

In order rightly to gauge the unique position held by the 
Hortus Floridus, it is necessary to call to mind the various 
types of plant depiction found in printed books. In the 
earliest herbals we find little more than diagrams, as typified 
by the woodcuts of the Herbarius and Ortus Sanitatis series, 
covering a period of about fifty years (1480-1530). Occasion- 
ally an attempt at improvement was made, but on the whole 
the illustrations were of an archaic type. The earliest illus- 
trated books were meant for popular use, and the books of 
solid learning were mostly without illustrations. Many 
factors contributed to improving these crude productions, the 
principal being the necessity of identifying the plants used as 
medicines with those mentioned by the Ancients. Instead of 
printing long verbal descriptions, the method employed by 
the great herbalists (Brunfels, Fuchs, Mattioli, and others) 
was to publish correct wood-engravings of the plants, thus 
giving in pictorial form much that was difficult to convey 
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verbally. The general features of each plant were not only 
well represented, but also in a very decorative way; and, 
considering their limitations, these illustrations were a wonder- 
ful improvement on the earlier woodcuts. They reached the 
high-water mark of sixteenth-century woodcut botanic illus- 
tration ; and any further improvement was dependent upon 
the rise of the copper-plate engraver as a book-illustrator. 
An entirely new method was thus introduced, holding great 
possibilities ; for now plants could be represented in books 
not only in accurate drawing, but also in a truly pictorial 
manner. To have endeavoured to infuse the subtle effects of 
atmosphere into his plant representations was beyond either 
the limits or the purpose of the wood-engraver. The copper- 
plate engraver could do this, provided he was a good enough 
artist. Crispijn vande Pas A ws Younger was capable of so 
doing, and that is one of the reasons why his book holds its 
high position in the history of botanic iconography. 

If we try to define the type of book to which the Hortus 
Floridus belongs, we find that it is really a ‘ Florilegium ’, 
i.e. a collection of depicted flowers, with but little text. 
Although having some slight affinity to the Herbal, its 
differences are very marked. How far this type goes back in 
manuscript is not yet clear, but it commenced to exist among 
printed books at the end of the sixteenth century, and became 
more usual in the early seventeenth century, when it embodied 
the increasing love of flowers from a gardening standpoint. 
At the latter period a tremendous increase in horticultural 
activity was in progress; new plants had been introduced 
from America and the East; and an increasing number of 
cultivators, both professional and amateur, turned their atten- 
tion to the collection and propagation of all kinds of rare and 
beautiful plants. The desire to have a pictorial record of 
these plants made a natural appeal to the capabilities of both 
painters and copper-plate engravers ; and at a time when the 
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illustrations in botanic books were gradually becoming more 
scientifically diagrammatic, the producers of the Florilegia 
not only —— the finer qualities of the illustrations in the 
great herbals, but excelled them. 

There are two books which may have influenced the vande 
Pas family in the direction of plant engraving. The Flori- 
legium of Adrian Collaert (? 1590) is held to be one of the 
first attempts to make copper-plate engravings of plants. It 
is without text, and consists of about twenty-five plates, small 
quarto in size, of which the majority contain numerous 
studies of snippets of flowers, &c., arranged in sketch-book 
fashion. Here are several of the ‘rinceaux’ (imaginary 
flowers) similar to those found in the ‘ Altera pars’ of the 
Hortus Floridus. However, the book which appears to have 
had a considerable influence upon the production of the 
‘Altera pars’ is Jacques le Moyne’s La Clef des Champs ' 
(London, 1586). In size small oblong-quarto, containing 
about 50 folios, this very rare little book of woodcuts is, in 
the pages of plant-pictures, arranged in a similar manner to 
the ‘ Altera pars’. The woodcuts are accompanied by the 
names, in Latin, French, and English; and are probably 
from the only early set of original plant-woodblocks cut in 
England. Professor R. G. Hatton, in his Craftsman’s Plant- 
book, was, I believe, the first to call attention to a similarity 
between these woodcuts and the engravings of the ‘ Altera 

ars’. 
' A comparison between the Hortus Floridus and similar con- 
temporary works results in acknowledging that Crispijn vande 
Pas the Younger is facile princeps. The Florilegium of 
Emanuel Sweert (Frankfurt-a-Main, 1612), first issued as a 


! The British Museum has two imperfect copies. In collating them, I found 
that on one page the ‘ Lilie’ and ‘ Rose Campion ” appear side by side in the 
Sloane copy, and the same figures are ‘ Lilie’ and ‘ Buglosse’ in the Banksian 
copy. 
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gardener’s catalogue; Pierre Vallet’s Le Jardin du roy trés 
chrestien Henri IV (1608) ; and the enormous volume known 
as the Hortus Eystettensis of Basil Besler (1613), all fail to 
reach anything like his high standard. A Florilegium novum 
(1612-18), by Jean Théodore de Bry, contains some good 
engraving, but not approaching the atmospheric qualities, the 
intimate portraiture of plants, the subtle suggestion of colour, 
and fine technique of vande Pas. I have only met with one 
contemporary work which can really claim any equality with 
his. My first impression upon seeing the anonymous Theatrum 
Flore was that, in parts, it looked very like the work of 
vande Pas ; and its inscriptions have the:same care spent upon 
them as we find in the Hortus Floridus. The first edition must 
be very scarce, and I have failed to find a copy of it. In size 
about 13%” x 83”, it was first published in Paris in 1622, ‘ apud 
Nicolaum Mathoniere’, and consists of 71 plates, including title 
and frontispiece. ‘Two later editions are known: ‘Apud 
Petrum Firens’, Paris, 1627; and Paris, 1633, with ‘ A Paris 
chez Pierre Mariette, rue S. Jacques a |’Esperance ’ added at 
the base of the plate. In the second edition the date was 
badly altered on the plate, by adding an oblique stroke to the 
first I, and putting in another 1; and again for the last 
edition. Vande Pas was living in Paris at the time this work 
was published, but the evidence is against his having had 
anything to do with it. The Abbé Rive, librarian to the Duc 
de la Vallerie, was the first to point out that the magnificent 
volume of plant-paintings known as the Livre de fleurs, signed 
and dated by Daniel Rabel in 1624, contained the originals 
from which the Theatrum Flore was engraved. This manu- 
script is now no. 2748 in the Cabinet des Estampes, but was 
formerly in the possession of the Duc de la Vallerie. The 
good Abbé was puzzled by the discrepancy between the two 
dates; and suggested that the paintings were done from the 
engravings! Daniel Rabel was a fair engraver, and a most 
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excellent painter. The engravings of the Theatrum Flore 
are good, but lacking many of the finer qualities of the Hortus 
Floridus. For want of further evidence, they must be assigned 
to Rabel, though why he choose to publish them anonymously 
is a mystery. 


Later copies of the ‘ Hortus Floridus’ engravings. 


The most notable of these later copies are in the Florilegium 
renovatum of Matth. Merian, 1641. Some of the details of 
the plates of both parts of the Hortus Floridus appear in 
Orpheus, London, 1630, which has been assigned to John 
Payne. Other figures appear in some of the later herbals 
(Parkinson, &c.). A good many of the figures in John Hill’s 
Eden, 1757, are copies of vande Pas’s figures. The plates of 
the ‘ Altera pars’, in a changed sequence, were used again in 
the posthumous work of Anselm de Boodt, Florum, herbarum, 
ac fructuum selectiorum icones, &c. (Bruges, 1640). 


In conclusion, my thanks are due to all those who have 
enabled me to collate copies of the book; especially to 
Dr. J. ter Meulen, formerly of the University Library, Utrecht, 
now of Rotterdam, for much kindly help in my endeavour 
(unhappily fruitless) to trace some local information about 
vande Pas. Acknowledgement is due also to Verlag F. Schenk, 
Vienna, for permission to reproduce the portrait from 
Albertina. 











MASSINGER’S AUTOGRAPH CORRECTIONS IN 
‘THE DUKE OF MILAN’, 1623 
By W. W. GREG 


T does not often happen that we are able to obtain the 
| cviie of an old author upon his critics and ascertain 

how far their textual conjectures correspond with his 
intention. But one book printed just three hundred years 
ago does afford us this rare opportunity. 

When Gifford "Saguangee the second edition of his Massinger 
in 1813 he was able to announce a discovery of great interest, 
to wit a presentation copy of the first quarto of The Duke of 
Milan with an inscription and corrections in the author’s 
own hand. This, we learn, had once been in the possession 
of a Mr. Gell, of Hopton, Derbyshire (presumably Philip Gell, 
father of Sir William, the classical archaeologist), who gave it 
to Mr. Blore (evidently Thomas Blore, the topographer, who 
married Philip Gell’s widow), who gave it to Octavius Gilchrist, 
who lent it to his friend Gifford. It subsequently appeared 
in the sale of Gilchrist’s books in January 1824 (No. 877), was 
bought by Thorpe for {11 115., and passed to the Bibliotheca 
Heberiana. At the Heber Sale in June 1834 (ii. 3807) it was 
bought by Rudd for £3 3s. It is now in the Dyce Collection 
at South Kensington. 

This copy was presented by Massinger to his ‘ Honorable 
Freinde S' Francis Foliambe Knight and Baronet’ and to it 
he prefixed an epistle in verse. It is merely a presentation 
inscription, the play being dedicated to Lady Stanhope, but 
nearly ten years later Massinger did dedicate a play to this 
patron, namely The Maid of Honour, 1632. ‘The verses, which 
are not themselves of any interest, were printed by Gifford 
at the end of his second edition (iv. §93) where he also supplied 
a hand-traced facsimile. A better Fevy taphic reproduction 
has since been published in the official Handbook of the Dyce 
and Forster Collections (1880). Gifford thought that this 
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undoubted specimen of Massinger’s autograph ‘ proves, beyond 
a doubt, that the MS. of the Parliament of Love, is from his 
own hand’, an opinion for which there is not the smallest 
ground.’ Curiously enough neither T. C. Croker, who 
edited Massinger’s Believe as you List for the Percy Society 
in 1849, nor Samuel Beltz, the former owner of that manu- 
script, appears to have been aware that any authenticated 
writing of the poet was in existence. Both believed that the 
title of their play, written on the vellum wrapper, was auto- 
graph and consequently that the play was not. The reason 
for this is evident, for the title is in the hand that supplied 
the scene headings and directions throughout, and they 
assumed that the manuscript must have been prepared for the 
stage by the author. We now know of course that the exact 
opposite is true; the text of the play is in the poet’s auto- 
graph, while the title (which incidentally spells his name 
. Monsaeer ”) and the directions are (as we have learned to 
expect) in the hand of a theatrical reviser. I may add that 
though The Parliament of Love, which likewise belonged to 
Dyce, cannot be regarded as autograph, the collection does 
contain another interesting Massinger relic. This is a copy 
of Phineas Fletcher’s Siceltdes, 1631, bearing on the title the 
inscription ‘ Philip Massinger his Booke’. I see no reason to 
differ from Dyce’s opinion that this rather faint signature is 
both genuine and autograph. 

One peculiarity of the 1623 quarto of The Duke of Milan 
deserves mention, namely that the first sheet was corrected 
while passing through the press. It consists of four leaves, 
the first presumably blank,* the second containing the title, 

? Unless I am greatly mistaken The Parliament of Love is in the same hand as 
The Welsh Embassador, a Cardiff manuscript printed by the Malone Society 
two or three years ago. Moreover it seems likely that the two plays remained 
together for some time, since they have suffered from damp in a very similar 
manner. 


2 It seems probable that Massinger’s verses in the presentation copy are 
written on the verso of this leaf. Both the verses and the title, however, are 
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the third the dedicatory epistle, the fourth some commendatory 
verses. Thus the title belongs to the inner and the epistle 
to the outer forme. Now as originally set up both the title 
and the epistle spelt the author’s name ‘ Messenger’. The 
mistake was soon corrected, and so far as I have discovered, 
each error is now found only in a single copy, and these copies 
are different. It is of course possible that after a few pulls 
of one forme had been made the mistake was discovered and 
corrected, and that when perfecting began, again a few pulls 
of the other forme were made before the other error was 
discovered and corrected. If any copy should be discovered 
having the error in both places we should have to assume 
that this is indeed what occurred. But it seems more natural 
to suppose that the corrections were made in both places at 
the same time. In that case we must suppose that the printer, 
Bernard Alsop, used two presses and began machining the 
two formes simultaneously. To obtain definite evidence of 
this practice would not be without critical importance. It 
may be remarked that the copy in which the wrong spelling 
appears on the title is that presented to Foljambe, and that 
it has been corrected with the pen, patiaien by the author 
himself, a point which would settle the once debated question 
of the form of the poet’s name, even did other evidence leave 
it in doubt. 

Though the dedication shows that the play was printed 
with the author’s approval, it is clear that he did not himself 
revise the proofs, since in two places the printer has left 
a blank where he was unable to read his copy. Indeed it seems 
likely that it was these blanks that directed the author’s 
attention to the need for correction when sending a presenta- 
tion copy to his friend. It follows that, beyond their immedi- 
ate importance for the restoration of the text, these corrections 


mounted, so that it is not possible to make a critical examination of the paper, 
and I have not yet succeeded in finding a copy in the original state. 


oO 
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have a bibliographical interest as showing, in one instance 
at least, the degree of accuracy which an unaided compositor 
was able to attain in the opinion of the author whose work he 
was setting up. Moreover, I think that an analysis of the 
corrections will throw a good deal of light upon the sources 
of error and the proper methods of emendation. I will first 


give a list of the manuscript corrections in the text. 
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such, 
his [or her] 
ttue 
successe 
touc’d 
And what 
Secretarie 
trussed 


Might 
Faile not ) [4 the 
to kill her | margin] 
seale 
With 
false [Jike falle] 


deadly 
pleasure, 
winning 
[blank] 

Dion 

limbe 
posterie 

[blank] cracke 








Text as 
corrected 
in MS. 
hatinge 
one 
[deleted] 
her 
trewe 
accesse 
touchde 
And on what 
Sectarie 


yet 
deadly hatred 
pleasures 
joyning 
phisicq; 
Dian 
lumpe 
posteritie 
iimmecracke 
earthly 
wake 
acte 
tooke 
owner 
wh 
lust 
breach 





Text of Q2 
7638. 
having 
: and 
such, 
his 
true 
successe 
touch’d 
And what 


Secretary 
trussed 


deadly 
pleasures, 
winning 
[blank] 
Dian 
limb 
posterity 
[blank] crack 
earth 
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This table needs a few words of explanation. The numbering 
of the acts and scenes follows Gifford’s division. In referring 
to Gifford’s second edition I have starred those passages which 
he annotated; the other corrections were made silently as 
having already been introduced in earlier editions. One of 
the corrections (4) is of an error found in some copies only, 
the text having been corrected in this instance in the course 
of printing. Another (15) is of a defective letter (‘f’ was 
broken so as to resemble ‘ 1”), another (5) of a mere ‘ literal ’ : 
these corrections indicate that the author went through the 
text with considerable care. Two others (21, 25) consist 
of the filling in of blanks, and a third (12) of the transference 
to the text of certain words printed as a stage-direction. Two 
corrections (10, 11) have been cropt by the binder, the first 
so badly as to be now unintelligible, while two others (14, 20) 
are also slightly damaged. The addition of the readings of 
the second quarto (1638) shows which of the errors were 
obvious to a subsequent compositor who clearly had nothing 
but his own wits to guide him. 

The loss of one of the corrections (10) is unfortunate. The 
line, which is spoken by a beadle of a sectary, runs : 

When I had worm’d [i.e. pierced] his tongue, and trussed 

his hanches, 
and the intention is clear enough, while it seems not in- 
conceivable that trussed should mean ‘whipt’. However, 
such a sense is not recorded, and it is possible that the word 
substituted by Massinger was trounced, most likely spelt 
trounsed (since there seems to be a trace of a long letter). 

The first question that suggests itself is whether the 
corrections are all of misprints or whether any indicate a 
change of intention on the part of the author. I can see no 
reason why the printer, if he had earthly before him, should 
have substituted the less usual earthy (26), though it is easy 
to suppose that the author, recurring to the passage, might be 


02 
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displeased with the associations of the latter. But with this 
possible exception it would seem that all the altered readings 
are misprints. In one other case Gifford apparently found 
evidence of a change of intention, for noting the alteration of 
winning to joyning he added: ‘ This material improvement 
we owe to Massinger’s revision.’ But a little consideration 
will show how easily ioyning might be misread wyning, and 
I may add that the confusion would be rather particularly 
easy in Massinger’s hand. As to the graphic origin of many of 
the errors there can be no question. The confusion of and 
and one (2) is of course easy in English hands, and it should be 
noticed that in Massinger’s pseudo-Italian script an English 
final ¢ sometimes occurs in place of the usual ¢, which would 
make it all the more likely. The punctuation, however, must 
have been careless. Dion for Dian (22) is probably due to 
a similar confusion. The error successe for accesse can only 
be accounted for by some accidental mark before the a, most 
likely an exaggerated descender from the line above. These are 
rare in Massinger’s writing, but he occasionally brought down 
the straight tail of his y in such a way as possibly to suggest 
an f, and the words my fortunes occur immediately above. 
That a and u were easily confused is shown by the misprints 
seale for soule (13) and dast for lust (32). The error with for 
which occurring twice (14, 31) shows that contractions were 
used, and Massinger actually uses them in making his cor- 
rections. In Believe as you List he appears to write with in 
full (probably with the object of avoiding confusion) but his 
wh often resembles wh, and I should not be surprised to find 
this misprint frequent in his plays. Probably glaze for 
(vb.) glasse (16) is due to the copy having glase and the printer 
misunderstanding it; it for yet (17) suggests a misreading 
yt which would be unlikely in Massinger’s writing unless for 
some reason it was cramped. I do not know that he ever used 
the spelling yt, but he did use yf. The error limbe for lumpe 
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is less easily explained, but it may be a minim error combined 
with a compositor’s emendation. Again make for wake, 
art for act, looke for tooke are all of familiar types, and it may 
be observed that Massinger’s Italian r is of a form peculiarly 
liable to be confused with c. There remains breath for breach, 
and again it must be remarked that Massinger’s ch and th 
are usually of the English form and are very easily mistaken. 
If therefore we assume that the manuscript from which The 
Duke of Milan was set up was in parts cramped through 
alteration, there is no aifftculty in the way of supposing it 
autograph, and some reason to believe that it was. 

That the copy was here and there obscure through the 
introduction of alterations and imperfect deletion there is 
clear evidence. The appearance at one point as a stage-direc- 
tion of the words Fazle not to kill her (12), which quite clearly 
belong to the text and are restored to it by the author’s 
correction, can only be accounted for on the supposition of 
marginal revision. This is borne out by another correction 
in the same line whereby must is substituted for Might (11). 
There should be no confusion between these words, and we 
may reasonably assume that Might was the original reading 
of the copy, obscurely corrected. We see the same in the 
redundant such (3), which appears at the end of one line in 
anticipation of the next. It was not an uncommon error for 
a writer to forget where to begin a fresh line of verse, and he 
sometimes omitted to delete the repeated word adequately. 
That the copy was obscure in other places, possibly also through 
alteration, is shown by those passages where the compositor 
was unable to read a word. Twice he left a blank, once for 
phisicg (21), once for itmme (25), both words which might 
easily puzzle him unless quite clearly written. A like difficulty 
probably accounts for the omission of the word hatred (18), 
though here the compositor left no blank as he did later on. 

The error honour for owner (30) is evidently of the oral 
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type. This does not mean that the copy was necessarily read 
out to the printer; apparent errors of hearing often occur 
through a compositor or transcriber trying to carry too many 
words in his head at once. The same tendency may account 
for Secretarie in place of Sectarie (9), unless indeed the printer 
was unfamiliar with the word. The remaining errors may be 
classed as errors of carelessness for which no particular reason 
can be assigned. They include a broken letter (15), a ‘ foul 
case ’ (5), slight omissions (7, 8, 19, 24), and slight substitutions, 
hauing for hating (1), bis for her (4). 

To sum up, the 33 errors corrected by Massinger may be 
classed as follows: one unknown (10, possibly a careless slip), 
one possibly correct (26, author’s revision), two probable 
mishearings (9, 30), six due to confused or illegible copy 
(3, II, 12, 18, 21, 25), fifteen to graphic confusion (2, 6, 
13, 14, 16, 17, 20, 22, 23, 27, 28, 29, 31, 32, 33), while eight 
are mere careless slips of one sort or another (1, 4, 5, 7, 8, 15, 
19, 24). 

It is, I think, distinctly encouraging to find that over two- 
thirds of the printer’s errors (on the author’s own showing) 
were due to causes readily discernible by the critical eye, and 
almost half to well-recognized graphic confusions, some of 
which can be definitely connected with known peculiarities 
of the author’s hand; while of the remainder all but three or 
four are obvious even to a casual inspection. If modern 
bibliographical and palaeographical methods of analysis in 
textual criticism stood in any need of further support, I 
think they would find it in ample measure in Massinger’s 
corrections. 

If we wish to ascertain the real degree of accuracy with 
which the compositor worked we shall have to inquire 
whether the author’s revision was really exhaustive. Massinger 
corrected 33 errors, but of these only 22 were serious enough 
to mislead the compositor of the second edition (1638), while 
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a number of others were at once corrected in the first collection 
of Massinger’s plays (1759). The severest critic could hardly 
maintain that more than 18 errors of any consequence received 
the author’s castigation. The other 15 I shall disregard, 
partly because they do not matter, partly because it is very 
probable that there are other similar slips which the author 
himself overlooked and his editors have not thought worth 
recording. Now, there are four other passages in the play 
which Gifford in his first edition (before he had seen Massin- 
ger’s corrections) declared to be corrupt. In 11. ii. he sup- 
posed that ‘A hemistich, or more, is lost’ from the line 
(G 4Y, 1.65; 1805, i. 295 ; 1813, i. 297): 
He is trayn’d vp for his Masters ease. 

There is no sufficient reason to believe the passage corrupt, 
and thesuggestion was dropt in the following edition. Similarly 
in 1. iii. (C 3, 1. 23; 1805, i. 251; 1813, 1. 254) he originally 
emended (unsatisfactorily) a passage which he was later content 
to mark as defective ‘ as it escaped the notice of the author ’. 
The ‘ metre is complete ’, but so far as I can see the text as 
it stands cannot be correct, and I am bound therefore to agree 
that Massinger must have overlooked it. The possibility of 
this is clearly shown in another passage in 111. ii. (G 4, 1. 24; 
1805, i. 294; 1813, i. 296) where the margin contains as a 
direction the words This will tempt me, which clearly belong 
to the text (as in the case of correction 12 above). Gifford 
rejected them as ‘an addition of the prompter, or an un- 
necessary interpolation of the copyist’. Such an explanation 
cannot for a moment be entertained, but it is true that the 
previous editors’ attempt to work them into the text was 
awkward, and the most likely explanation is that they were 
an alternative reading imperfectly deleted when the passage 
was altered, for the text is quite satisfactory without them. 
I conjecture that had Massinger noticed them in the quarto 
he would have crossed them out. Lastly there is a passage 
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in 1v. ii. which reads in the original (I 1°, 1. 26 ; 1805, i. 308 ; 
1813, i. 310) : 

Nay spare your labour, Lady, we know our exit, 

And quit the roome. 
The earlier editors altered exit to Duty, and this was retained 
by Gifford even when, in his second edition, he remarked : 
* Massinger has made no alteration here, so that exit is perhaps 
the genuine reading.’ In this case Gifford failed lamentably 
to learn his lesson. Although the special sense is not recorded 
in the New English Dictionary there is no doubt that our exit 
means ‘ our cue for going’, and one can only wonder that 
any one should wish to alter it. The explanation seems to 
be that the first editor followed the second quarto, where 
the word is unfortunately printed in italic, thus suggesting 
the possibility of its being a stage-direction.! 

It would seem, therefore, that there are certainly two 
errors of importance which were overlooked by the author 
when making the corrections in his presentation copy. These 
bring the total of more or less serious mistakes of the press 
up to 20. The text of the play fills 87 pages and runs to 
some 3,000 lines. There is therefore one textual problem 
in every 44 pages or 150 lines. This is not a bad record for 
the much-abused compositor faced with what evidently was 
a far from perfect copy. There is no reason to suppose that 
his performance was in any way exceptional. 

We may sympathize with Gifford when he wrote: ‘ It is 
‘impossible to pass over these corrections without a sigh for 
‘the fallacy of criticism. Alas! alas! who knows whether 


1 Printing from the second quarto the earlier editors found eleven of the 
errors of the first already corrected. Ten further errors they set right themselves. 
The most ingenious of their emendations (25) Gifford rather grudgingly 
accepted. Two (4, 12) he originally rejected. He had perhaps some excuse in 
either case, but a better critic would have accepted them, and an honester man 
would have modified his description of his predecessors’ conjectures as ‘ void 
alike of ingenvity and probability ’. 
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much of the ingenious toil to explain nonsense, in the 
*Variorum edition of Shakspeare, is not absolutely wasted 
‘upon mere errors of the press!” It requires no great 
divination to tell that the amount of such devoted labour has 
been great, but it is an error to suppose it wasted. Explanation 
is safer and less heady work than conjecture, and even when 
perverse it has served both to define the possibilities of inter- 
pretation and to help the formation of aseverer code of emenda- 
tion. Only through the discipline of endless trial and failure 
can be won the sure sense of where explanation becomes 
impossible and alteration of the text necessary. It is the fine 
flower of criticism and few attain it. Elsewhere Gifford 
writes: ‘ No sagacity in another could have furnished this 
‘most happy emendation, which now appears so necessary, 
‘and so obvious. I have been tempted to smile in the course 
‘of this revision at the surprising gravity with which we 
‘sometimes labour to explain the unintelligible blunders of 
‘a careless compositor.’ The smile is a little too complacent. 
If, in the passage in question— 

Obserue and honor her as if the seale 
Of womans goodnesse only dwelt in hers— 

any one but the author had proposed the emendation soule 
(13), I think an editor excusably might, and I believe that in 
fact Gifford would, have argued that the emendation was 
neither ‘ necessary’ nor ‘ obvious’. But I would go further 
and maintain that, were emendation once proved unavoidable, 
so far from the correct conjecture being beyond the ‘ sagacity ” 
of any but the author, it should have been easily within 
the power of modern critical method. At least I cannot 
imagine Mr. Dover Wilson, for example, being even parti- 
cularly elated over such an editorial feat. And perhaps we 
may see herein a measure of the advance made by textual 
criticism in one direction since Gifford’s day. .There are 
others in which it has been even greater. 
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Postscript.—A further and more minute examination of 
the original has revealed several further slight alterations made 
by the author, together with one of greater consequence 
which the binder has done his best to obliterate. They are 
of interest as revealing the care Massinger bestowed on his 
revision, and especially his concern for spelling, but, beyond 
adding to the list of small errors of carelessness to the com- 
positor’s discredit, they do not materially affect the conclusions 
previously reached. 

I do not think that Gifford noticed any of these corrections. 
Where Q2 corrected the text, he of course follows it; where it 
did not, he only adopted the correction in one instance (viii) 
and here he took over the conjectural alteration of his pre- 
decessors. The error (in ix) of Franc. for Forza (i.e. Sforza) 
may be considered as adding one to the serious mistakes 
overlooked by the author in revision, but it was not beyond 
the capacity of the compositor of Qz to correct. 

I hope the list is now complete, but some of the corrections 
are so obscure that it is difficult to be certain. 

















| Reference. 1623 Correction. 1638 
i| D2, 1. 18 conceal’d : conceal’d, conceal’d : 
ii | D3, ll. 12-3] As... passions : (As... passions) | As... passions: 
iii |} D4, Lt discents descents descents 
iv | G1Y,1. 21 fouor fauor favour 
v | H3, Lo routed rooted rooted 
vi 1. 16 bake backe back 
Vii 1.17 discliame disclaime disclaim 
viii | K4’,1. 13 And assurance And [a]n assurance | And assurance 


ix Mr’ to M4. In 1623 Forza appears ten times among the speaker’s names, 
and once in a stage-direction, for Sforza (presumably through confusion in the 
manuscript). In ten places an S has been prefixed by Massinger, one he over- 
looked. All are corrected in Qz. Once, M3’,1. 5, Franc. has been printed 
by mistake for Forza. This was overlooked, but is corrected in Qz. 

















LETTERS AND BOOKLISTS OF THOMAS CHARD 
(OR CHARE) OF LONDON, 1583-4 


By ROBERT JAHN 


OOKBINDERS of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
Bee used leaves of older books or manuscripts as end 

paper and pasted them strongly on the inside or even 
on the outside of the covers. In this way have been trans- 
mitted to modern times many fragments of early printed books 
and manuscripts, which otherwise would have disappeared 
altogether, for instance, some years ago, an early fragment of 
Gutenberg, the astronomical Calendar for 1448. In this way 
I have discovered in a copy of ‘Fustinus, published in 1593 
by Commelin at Heidelberg, three interesting leaves, each 
measuring about 13 x10 inches, containing two letters of 
Thomas Chard or Chare, Bookseller of London, and lists with 
prices of books, which Chard forwarded in 1583 to Cambridge 
by Hobson, the carrier. 

These lists are of great interest, as we can picture from 
them the stock of a Cambridge bookseller in 1584, and at 
what prices books were sold (‘to the trade’) towards the 
end of the sixteenth century. 

Oxford has an older record in the Daily Ledger of John 
Donne, Bookseller of Oxford, containing 1,952 entries of sales 
to customers, and this was carefully edited by Mr. Falconer 
Madan in Collectanea I of the Oxford Historical Society in 
1885, and further annotated by Henry Bradshaw. 

The letters accompanying the lists throw a light on the 
social relations between master and —_ For we find 
in Arber’s Transcript of the Stationers’ Registers (vol. ii, p. 84), 
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under 3 March 1578, ‘ William Knoseley, sonne of Robert 
* Knoseley of Brigstock in the county of Northampton, yoman 
*Hathe putt him self Apprentice to Thomas Chare cityzen 
‘ & stationer of London for nyne yeres from the Annunciacion 
‘of our Lady next ’ (25. iii. 1578), and in vol. ii, p. 120, under 
25 October 1583, ‘ this apprentice by consent of the master 
and himself is putt over for the rest of his terme to Thomas 
bradshaw.’ 

Thomas Chard was dwelling at the Helmet in Paul’s 
Churchyard (1577-1618). 

The first leaf, folded back to the original size, contains on 
the outside an Address ; inside are the letter and list of eighty- 
six titles of books. I give the letter first in the original 
spelling, as well as the address. It runs as follows : 


To William Knowsley 

over agaynst St. marys 
Churche in Cambridge 

geive theise. 

You shall receave by hobson theise pcelles herin mentioned and allso 24 
yardes of black freese wh is for a coate and a payre of venitians for your selfe 
and coates for Robin Bradsha and Lawrence and coates for [hon and Andrews 
and so tell mr. Bradshawe his pastboardes he shall have the next weeck and 
other thinges wh are not now ready shall then be sent. I pray you hasten the 
register for else 1 know not wherewith to furnishe but only by gesse therefore 
fayle not of it this weecke enquire of hobson for the bunddll of bookes within 
mentioned wh were sent at the fayre tyme and he hath them looke well to 
your selfe and keape you warme you shall have your thinges the next weeke 
cofhende me to mr. Bradshawe and mrs. Bradshawe. 
the 3th of october 1583 Your master 

Thomas Chayrd. 
Tell thon. 


The titles of books are mostly abbreviated, therefore it is 
sometimes impossible to say what work is referred to; other 
books have vanished altogether, or are to be found only in 
great libraries such as the British Museum. The list apparently 
lacks the first line, as can be seen from the addition. The 
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books belong chiefly to Theology and most of them are Latin ; 
in the other lists books in English prevail. 

For reference I have numbered the titles 1-86; otherwise 
I give the list as written. A few bibliographical details will 
be given at the end of my article. 











1. 12 Queens Iniunctions 3.0 
2. 6 Articles of Religion 1 3 
3. 1 Graffing Hoppes laberinth 2 0 
4. 2 Wilsons Rhetorick forel 2 0 
5. 6 Stockwoods Catechisme 2 6 
6. 1 Contry Devinity . Oo 5 
7. 1 Queen of Scottes . o 8 
8. 2 Sermon in ye wall °o 3 
g. 3 Giffordes catechisme 1 0 
10. 1 Dering on ye Hebrews . Oo 2 
11. 2 Hammer for the stone . Oo 2 
12. 24 Moores Catechisme 2 4 
13. 4 Psalmes. 32° ; 3 8 
14. 4 Psalter Psalms. 16 5 4 
15. 3 Psalms. 32° playn 1 6 
16. 6 16° sheep 4 6 
17. 6 16° vell. 5 oO 
18. 12 —— 32° vell. ; 10 0 
19. 1 Comunié psalm. smal. filot . 1 10 
20. § Dosen of Almanackes 6.0 
21. 1 Turcari Mores. 16 o 6 
Quires 

22. 1 Ferus in Job ° : 2 0 
23. 1 Lavaterus in Ezechielem 4 6 
24. 3 Olevianus in Symbolum 1 6 
ss. 9 ad Galatas. 8° © 10 
26. 2 —— ad Philippenses. 8° t “4 
27. 1 Corpus Civile. fo. Gen. 25 0 
28. 1 Bezae opuscula. fo. 20 0 
29. 1 Sadeel in psalmum o 6 
30. 1 Gra. Avamica Bertrami 3 9 
31. 1 Castileonis Aulicus. 8° 1 8 
32. 3 Psalt. Tremelij. 16 2 6 
33. 1 Melancton de Anima. 8° o 6 
34. 2 Bezae Confess. et quest. 2 10 








Col. 
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. 1 Terentius. 16 . ‘ 
6. 3 Ciceronis officia. 16° 

. 1 Lavaterus de spectris 

. 1 Unio dissidentia. 8° 

. I Lucius Florus. 8° ‘ 
. I Martir ad Romanos. 8° ‘ 
. 4 Catechis. Calvini gr. la. 16 . 
. 2 Testam. Grec. Crisp. 16 
- 3 
. 3 Calvini Institutiones. 8° 
. 1 Wigandi Corpus No. Test. 
. 1 Concordantiae Heb. fo. 

. 2Calvinin Paulum. 8° . 

- I Mercerus in Job. fo. 

. I ——in Proverbia. fo. . 

. I Bromfelsi Pandecta. 8° 





Grecii Steph. 16. 


. 1 Terentius Antesig. 4° . 
. 1 Albertus de secretis. 16°  . 
. I Sadeel ad Repetita Turriani . 
. I Manlii loci comunes 

. 1 Aristot. Politica. 8° 

. I Practica Bayni. 16. ‘ 
. I Herbrandi Compendia Vet. . 
. 1 —— Compendia Nov. . ; 
. I Ramus in Orationes 


60. 2 Olevianus ad Romanos . 


. I Pagnini Thesaurus. 8°. 
. I Hotomani Dialectica. 8° 
. 2 Sadeel de Remis. peccat. 
. 2 Maestlini Epitome 

. I Ferus in Ecclesiasté 

. 2 Calvins Institutions 

. 1 Privat prayer. 8° ‘ 
. 2 Rami Dialect. p. Roding 
. 4 Taleus p. Minoem. 8°. 
. 2 Wilsons Rhetorick. 4°. 
. 2— Logicke. 4° 

. 2 Bezae Confession. 8° . 
. 2 —— Questions. Whole. 8° 








‘ o 6 
1 6 
o 8 
I o 
°o 9 
3 6 
2 8 
28 
5 0 
9 0 
2 6 

15 0 
9 0 
5 0 
4 0 
0 I0 
9 7 10 
4 0 
o 8 
3 4 
1 6 
° 10 
1 6 
© 10 
I 4 
20 
4 0 
2 4 
Io 
I 4 
2 6 
o 8 
10 oO 
°o 8 
° 10 
2 4 
1 8 
I 4 
I 4 
20 
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74. 1 Hamelmaiius de Traditionibs. 


4 0 

75. 4 Velcurionis Phisica. 8° ‘ 4 8 
76. 1 Vadiani Epit. 3rd Tome ptia Io 
77. 4 Table of ye Comandeméts 
78. 2 Bible wth. Concordance. 4° 18 o 
79. 1 Wigandi Corpus V. Test. 4 0 
80. Chitrei Rhetorica. 8° © 10 
4 110 

9 710 

Totals . . . 1.139 8 

81. 1 Anglia Shaxton . ‘ ‘ , ; ; . 3 6 


82. 1 Peece of freze 24 yardes 
The map is in ye freeze. 


wh. were sent at Strebridge fayre wh. you must call for at 
hobsons for they were not yet had from him are theise 
83. 19 offices of constables 
84. 2 testamentes all gilt 
85. 2 com. wth. psalmes all gilt . 
86. 2 —— wth. psalmes. 160 filot . 
87. 2 testamen. grae. plantini 


wh > 
oo wow 


The second leaf has writing on one page only. On the 
left side is the address only and on the right $4 titles of books ; 
the top line seems to be cut off as well as the penny column 
in the second column of books, and a few pe: of the latter 
are also incomplete. 

The address runs: To my lovinge ffreinde/mr. Bradshawe 
booke/seller in Cambridge/geive theise. 

Then follows, in two columns, a list of 54 books, which again 
for better reference I have numbered in continuation of the 
first list. 


88. Fernelij Opera. fo. francf. 
89. Palmer in ps. 2a . 

go. Euphues. 4° Whole 

git. Ouides Metamorph. pch. 


“ev nw 


_ 
onn oO 
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2 
. Jewell on ye Thess. & Sermon 
. Justice of Peace & Constables . 
96. Riches Simonides. pch. 4° 

. 4 Psalter Psalmes. 16 

. Psalmes. 32° all gilt 

. 4 peyr of 4p. bosses 

. 2 peyr of 8p. bosses 

. 6 Comunio & Psalmes. 16 

. 12 Pagets Catechisme. 8° 

. Coopers Dictionary. fo. 

. Jesuitismi ps. 2a. 8° 

. Psalmes. 32° fil. joint corn. 

. Fulco cta. Stapleté. vell. 8° . 
. Comunié book. fol. 

. Com. & Psalmes. fol. 

. Browne threed 


. 3 Ramus in Georgica. 8° 
is 
, 2 
. Lemnius de Occultis. 8° 


. 2 Ardentius in Ruth. 8° 

. Dinus de Reg. Juris. 8° 

. Decius de Reg. Juris. 8° 

. 2 Manutius de Antiqitatibus . 
. Chitrei Rhetorica. 8° 

. 2 Lavaterus in Ruth. 8¢ 

. Witekindus de Horologiis. 4° 
. Harmonia Confessionum. 4° . 
. Mores Gentium. 16 

. Civil Conversation. 16 . . 
. 2 Aesopi Fabulae gre. lat. 16 
. 2 Cicer. Epistolae. 16 

. 2 Euripides grece. 16 . 

. Discourse de Machiavel. 16 . 
. Antimachiavellus. 16 

. 10 Quier of Ruled pap. of 6 

. 2 De Republica Anglor. 4° 
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132. 6 Cartw. Letter. 12° . 
133. 6 Stockwoods Catechisme g. 
134. Epitome opi Galeni. fol. 
135. Zuingerus in Ethica. fo. 
136. 3 Talaei Rhetorica. 8° . 
137. Sadeel ad Turriani Repetita 
138. Machiavelli Princeps. 8° 
139. Comfort for Christians. 8° 
140. 2 Fulco contra Stapleté . 
141. 2 Jesuitismi ps. 2a . 


e+ RPO OW’ ODA 
oowoooo0°0cdoa7 





~~ 

_ 

om 
oo; 
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Then follows immediately the letter of Chard to Bradshaw 
as follows : 


Mr. Bradshawe I comende me hartely unto you and your bedfellowe and other 
my good freindes etc. I have receaved your letters and you shall receave by 
hobson theise pcelfles] and allso two great bundells of bookes wch are to be 
deliver[d] at Quenes colledge for my L. Chancelors sonne and his Kinesman 
there tutor you shall fynde, his name I remember not allso the aristo. organi in 
4° you mu{st] take money of them for the cariadge of them. I shall anone 
receave your brothers pack and wifes box. I pra[y] you allso sende me up by 
your wife or brother the some of xx! for I must pay 501! at the beginninge 
of the terme therefore fayle me not and I pray you allso sende to mr. Stringer 
and tell him that you have a fit messenger to sende up my xx! wch I len{t] him 
to be payde at the ende of ffebruarye. So for this present fare you hartely well. 
the first of may 1584. your loving ffreind 

Tho. Chay[rd.] 


Stringer. 

The few letters cut off at the end of the lines are enclosed in 
square brackets, otherwise nothing has been added or changed. 

The third leaf contains in five columns a great many titles 
(335) of books, but unfortunately two columns have been 
partly cut away ; from one the prices are missing and from the 
other the beginning of the titles. Otherwise these lists are 
of special interest, as they contain many books in English, 
such as Eliot’s The Governor, Guy of Warwick, Baldwin’s 


P 
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Mirror of Magistrates, The Paradise of Dainty Devices, 
Lydgate’s Destruction of Troye, &c. Many of these, however, 
are repeated in other entries. 


142. Collapsiu Jesuitici. 8° . 

143. Flores Doctori. 16 . 

144. 2 Ca. Nowelli medius. 8° 

145. Aspasset & Palmerio, 8° , 

146. Curei Exegesis de Coena. 8° . 

147. Eberhart in 3th. Psalmos. 8°. . 
148. 2 Oecolampad. de Eucharistia. 8° . 
149. Sarceritus de synodis. 4° 

150. 5 Exodus Hebraice. 4° . ° 

151. Pfeffingeri Consolationes. 8° . 

152. Chitrei Januarius. 8° , 

153. 2 De Coelesti Madonna, 8° . 

154. Hemingius ad Ephesios. 8° ; 
155. Hosius de Expresso Dei Verbo. 16. 
156. 2 Jewellus contra Harding. 4° 
157. Knopken ad Romanos. 8° . 

158. Mencelius contra Hosii. 8° . 

159. Lutheri Propositiones. 8° 

160. Pappi Defensio. 4° 

161. Psalt. Buchanani. 16 

162. Strigelius in Proverbia. 8° 

163. Meyer de scismate. 8° . 

164. Aretius in Canonicus. 8° 

165. 2 Catechis. Canisii. 16 . 

166, 2 Canisii puus. 16 

167. Pintus in Danielem. 8° 

168. Ad Diuini amoré via. 8° 

169. 3 Ruarti Pappor. Apotheosis. 4° 
170. 2 Daneus de Amicitia. 8° . 

de veneficis. 8° . 

172. —— Elenchus Hereditori. 8° 

173. —— de Antichristo, 8° 

174. 2 Historia Populi Dei. 8° 

175. Volani Paraenesis. 8° 

176. Dialogus de Pace . 

177. Ridle de Coena. 8° 

178. Forma Genenensis. 8° . 

179. Hemingii Pastor, 8° 
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. Heshusius Defensio Augustini. 4° . 

. Harchius de causis Haeresis. 4° 

. Forma Reformationis Augustanae. 4° 
. Redman de Justificatione. 4° ° 

. Heshusius Exorcismus in Babtismo. 4° 
. Jllirici Regula de praedicatione. 4° 

. Bib. Heb. nd Testam. Siria et Grae 

. 10 Whitak. ad Campiani. 8°. 

. 3 Olevianus in Simbolum. 8° 


189. —— ad Galatas. 8° 

190, —— ad Philipenses. 8°. 

191. Bezae Testament. 16 

192. —— de notis Ecclesiae. 8° : 
193. —— Responsio 3a ad Selnecer. 8° 
194. —— Questionum ps. 2a. 8° . 

195. Sadelij. Sophismata Turriani. 8° 


. (title unreadable) . 

- De Politica Judaica. 8° 

. Snecar providentia. 8° . 

. Bunei Compendii. 8° . : 
. Collad. method. Apocalips. 8° 
. Testament. Gualteri. 16 

. Repetiti Catechis. Saxoniae, 8° 
. Confessio Augustana. 8° 

. —— Torgensis. 8° 





Helvetior. 8° 


. Defensio Confess. Antverpiens. go, 
. Ascamus pro Coena. 8° ‘ : 
. 2 Regnii papistii. 8° 


ocooooooroor oooocooor oor worPooo0o7dc”7e 
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Here ends the first column, the second column has all the 
prices cut away and the top line seems missing. 


210. 
211. 
212. 
213. 
214. 
215. 
216. 
217. 
218. 


? Rhetorica. 8°. 

Ovidii Epistolae. 8°. 

2 Pomponius Mela. 8°. 

2 Alphab. Greci. 8°. 

Calendariii Poetici. 8°. 
Consolationes Philosophicae. 8°, 
Flores Poetarii. 16. 

12 Euripidis Phoenissae gre. 8°. 

2 Preuchius (7) de magistratibus. 8°, 


P2 








219. 
220. 
221. 
222. 
223. 
224. 
225. 
226. 
227. 
228. 
229. 
230. 
231. 
232. 
233. 
234. 
235. 
236. 
237. 
238. 
239. 
240. 
241. 
242. 
243. 
244. 
245. 
246. 
247. 
248. 
249. 
250. 
251. 
252. 
253. 
254. 
255. 
256. 
257. 
258. 
259. 
260. 
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Donatus p. pueris. 8°. 

2 Rochij, de ?... 

—— de epistola p. ? 

2 Sigonius de lege Curiala. 4°, 
Terentius. 8° lod. 

Dialect. Sturmij. 8°. 

6 Textoris epistolae. 8°. 

2 Gramat. Erithrei. 8°, 

—— Heb. Clenardi. 8°. 

3 Heylandi Ethica. 8°, 

5 Hesiodus gr. & lat. 8°, 

2 Guillonij Gnomé gre. 4°. 
Ovidii opa. 16. 

3 Piscator in Dialect. Rami. 8°, 
Philoss. Liebleri. 8°. 








6 Gualtor de Quantitate. 8°, 
3 Valerii Sphera. 8°. 

3 Ethica. 8°. 

2 —— Dialect. 8°. 

2 —— Rhetorica. 8°, 

2 Phisica. 8°, 

Verronis Phisica. 8°. 


4 Scribonii Phisica. 8°. 





4 Sphera. 8°. 

Hipii Phisica. 8°, 

2 Demosth. Olinthiac. gre. 4°. 
—— Philippice. gre. 4°. 

4 —— de corona gre. 4°. 


Werkeri Rhetorica. 8°. 

3 Vipanus de opt. genere orat. 

2 —— de Componenda oratione. 
3 —— orationes. 8°, 

Delphinus de Fi{uxu] & refl{uxu} (?) 
Coment. Cesaris. 8°. 

Gra. Heb. Osiandri. 8°. 
Horatius Steph. 8°. 

Gra. Heb. Junij. 4°. 

6 Prisei Britafiia. 4°. 

2 Elementa ling. Siriacae. 4°. 
Haruei Smithis. 4°. 

2 —— Rhetorica. 4°. 

Acanthius in ptitiones. 8° 
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261. § Caius de antiquitate. 8°. 
262. Fletcher de Judibus. 8°. 
263. Belli Melitense. 8°. 

264. 2 Epicteti Enchiridd. 16. 
265. Galateus. 8°. 

266. Polonici Regis Edict. 4°. 
267. Orphei opa. 8°. 

268. —— Argonauticé gr. lat. 
269. Aesinis et Demost. gre. lat. 
270. Virtutum Encomia. 16. 
271. 6 Dialect. Carteri. 8°, 

272. Juvenalis, 8°, 

273. Fenestella. 8°. 

274. Arist. perihermensias. fo. 
275. 2 Organd Carpentarii. 4°. 
276. 2 —— Oeconomoca gre. 4°. 
277. 4 Rhetorica gre. 8°, 
278. 5 de Anima gre. 8°, 

279. Analitica. 8°. 

280. Orthographiz acdi epitome. 
281. 14 Buchananus de Jure Reg. 
282. Ciceronis Rhetorica. 16. 











283. —— Philosoph. 16. 

284. —— Vita p. Consules. 8°, 
285. —— Fragmenta. 16. 

286. —— Epist. selectae. 8°. 


Here ends the second column ; the third column contains 66 
titles, but as the names of the authors are in many cases cut 
away I refrain from giving this column in extenso. I may note, 
however, that it contains a number of books on Geography, 
e.g. No. 330. Werneri Geographia, 4°, 10s. ; 331. Cunninghami 
Cosmographia, 4°, 1s. 2d.; also works on Astrology, e. g. 
No. 332. Sacrobosco, Works by Ramus, Classics and a few 
French books, e. g. 346. Bodin De la republique, 45. 6d., &c. 

The third column, except the top line, is intact and reads : 


354. Declinaisons. 8° . , , : ‘ : ° © 4 
355. Gra. Italica Lentuli. 8° : . . ; , oO 5 
English, 


356. Answere to ye Admonitid. 4° : , : ; ° 10 
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357. Ascams Workes. 4° 
358. —— affaires of Germany. 4°. 
359. 7 Assalt of ye Prince. 8° 
360. Arte of Riding. 4° 
361. 2 Albertus secretes. 8° . 
362. Anatomy of ye Minde. 8° 
363. Austens Meditations. 12° 
364. 2 Alphabet of Prayers. 16° 
365. 2 Abrahams Sacrifice. 8° 
366. Aesops fables. 8° . ° 
367. 2 Against ye libertines. 8° 
368. Bible. 4° 
369. 8 ; 
370. Bales votaries. 8°. 
371. Burning of Bucer. 8° 


. 2 


. Bezae Questions. 8° 


Confessid. 8° 
Testament. 8° 








. 3 Beuis of Hamptd. 4°. 

. 2 Bradford on ye Comandements 
. 3 Calvin of ye Jmortality. 12° 

. Chronicle of Empors. 4° 

. Cato a lo Rauerso. 4° 

. 4 Comfotable ayde for Schollers 
. Cleomines & Sophonisba. 8° . 

. 3 Crowleys voice of ye last Trompe . 
. Comentaryes of France. 4° 








. 2 Copy best. 4° 
2 2a. 4° 
smale. 4° . ‘ 
. Conceipt of Eng. Pollicye. 4° 








388. Coops Sermons. 4° 

389. 25 Cal. Dering. 8° 

390. —— Wood. 8° P 

391. 2 —— Sume of Christianity. "go 
392. 2 ——- Caluin. 8° 

393. 17 Edinbrough. 8° 

394. Digges Pronosticatid. ° 

395. Tectonicd. 4° , 
396. Destructio of Troy. meeter. fo. 





. 5 Discouery of ye West Jndies. 4° 
. 6 Diall of Destinye. 8°. . , 
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399. Euphues hole , ‘ 

400. § Exercise of a treu fast. 16 . 

401. —— ofa fast. 8°. 

402. 2 Eliots Gouernor. 8° . 

403. 3 Erasmus Apothegmes, 8° 

404. Fieldes Caueat. 8° 

405. Fortunatus. 8° 

406. 2 Fallof Ro???? 8 

407. 2 Flowers of Terence 

408. Graftons Tables. 8° 

409. Groundes of ye Lawes. 8° 

410. Guy of Warwick. 4° . 

411. Guydoes Questions. 4°. 

412. 3 Gardé of Eloquence. 4° 

413. Humis Hyve. 4° . ‘ ‘ 

414. 2 Husbandsmans Practize. 8° ° 
415. 2 Jnventory of idle Inventions. 8° . 
416. Justine. 4° . 

417. Jmitation. 12° 
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Here ends the third column, the fourth and last runs as 
follows : 


418. (cut off) ° . 

419. Leuers Witcrafte. 8° 

420. Monomachye. 12° 

421. 2 Mesuring of landes. 8° 

422. 2 Meditat. of Religid. 8° 

423. 2 Mirror of Magistrates pa. 4° 
424. 4 of Magistrates 3a. 4° . 
425. 11 Mulcasters Positions. 4° 
426. Mirror of Knighthood. 4° 
427. 12 Nicols Recantatid. 8° ° 
428. 4 Newyeres gifte to ye Pope. 4° 
429. Osorius of Nobility. 4°. 

430. Psalmes. 12° ° ° 

431. Patritius methode. 4° . 

432. 2 Path to ye Pulpit. 4° 

433. Pageant of Popes. 4° 

434. Panoply of Eptes. 4° 

435. Pierce Plowma. 4° 

436. 2 Psalmes. 4° 

437. 2 Psalter. 32° 
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. Post of ye Worlde. 8° . 

. Psalter Geneua. 16 

. 25 Paradice of Devises. 4° 
. 19 Pearnes Tables. fol. . 

. 2 Primer. 8° 


6—— 16. ; 
2 Physick for ye Soule. 16 


. Jniunctions. 4° 

. Rastals Tables. 8° 

. 3 Remedies for Horses. 4° 

. Shippe of fooles. fo. 

. Statutes a 23. Elizab. fol. 

. Sheperds Kalender. fo. 

. Stanbrigii Vocabuld. 4° ‘ 
. Second Coming of Christ. 4° 
. Seneca Tragedies. 4° 

. 4 Squier of low Degree. 4° 

. 2 Sermon 8° of ‘issher ‘ 
. 2 Sermo of Fulke in Feb. 8°. 
. 2——lener. 8° . 


— Huttd. 8°. 
—— Chards. 8° 


. 2 —— Westfaling. 4° . 

. 10 To good to be trew 2a. 4° 
. 2 Tragicall Historyes. 4° 

. Third pt. of ye Bible. 16 

. 2 Touchstone of Complections. 
. 4 Testimony of a Trew Church. 
. Vigo his Worckes. fo. , 
. 2 Mandeuile 

. Vegetius. 4° ‘ 

. Vives Disputat. 4° : 

. Tussers Husbandry. 4° 

. Welle of Wisedome. 8° 

. 2 Warfare of Christians. 8° 

. 2 Watchward for wilfull womé. 
. 6 Widows Tresure. 8° 

. 5 Wibourne against Howlet 

. Wilsons Rhetorick. 4° 

. 2 To good to be Trew pa 

. Penall statutes. 4° . 


80. 
4° 
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I give bibliographical details of some of the books ; in some 
cases it would be quite impossible to say for certain to which 
book or edition the shortened title may refer, e. g. Psalms, 
Bibles, Test., and similar titles; in others identifcation is 
not easy. 


3°. Mascall, L., A booke .. . how to plante and graffe. H. Denham, 1576, ’82. 
4°. + Scot, R., A perfite platforme of a Hoppe Garden. H. Denham, 1576, 78. 
4°. + Hill, T., The Gardeners Labyrinth. H. Bynneman, 1577. 4°. A volume 
containing editions of these was sold at Sotheby’s 23 July 1923. 

4, 7°, 476. Wilson, Tb., The Arte of Rhetorique for the use of all suche as 
are Studious of Eloquence, sette for in English. R. Grafton, 1553. 2nd ed. 1562. 

5. Stockwood, F., A short Catechisme for House Holders, With prayer to 
the same adjoyning (by Dering). London, J. Charlewood, 1582. 8°. Newly 
corrected and abridged, 1583. 

6*. Gifford, G., A briefe discourse of the religion wh. may be termed the 
Countrie Divinitie. T. Cook, 1582. 8°. 

7. Pbillipes, Treatise of the Honour of Marie Queen of Scotlande. Leodii, 1571. 

Buchanan, G., Ane Detectioun of the Doingis of Marie Queene of Scottis 
tuiching the Murther of hir Husband and hir Conspiracie, Adulterie and 
pretensit Mariage with the Erle Bothwell. Translatit out of the Latin. 
Sanctandrois, R. Letpreuik, 1572. 

Which of the two works is referred to cannot be said owing to the shortening 
of the title. 

8°. [Wimbledon, R.| A Sermon made in 1388 and founde out hyd in a wall. 
J. Charlewood, 1579, "82, 84, &c. 

9. Gifford, G., Catechisme, cont. the summe of Christian Religion. London, 
T. Dawson, 1583. 8°. 

10. Dering, E., a Lecture upon Heb. v. as it was read in Pauls Church in 
London 6th. Dec. 1573. London, J. Awdely, 1574. 16°. 

11. Cary, W., A Hammer for the Stone (Calculus), H. Denham, 1580, other 
editions, 1581, 1583. 8°. 

12°. Moore, Maister. A short Catechisme for Housholders. [Earliest edition 
known, J. Roberts, 1603. 32°.] 

22. Ferus, F., Conciones CXIII in Historiam Jobi. Col. 


* These four identifications have been added editorially. If any member of 
the Society would volunteer to receive and tabulate others, it should be possible 
to identify most of the entries, and it would be worth reprinting the list with 
identifications, for the light it would throw both on book-prices and the Cam- 
bridge curriculum and taste in private reading in 1584.—A. W. P. 
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31. Castaglione, B., De Curiali sive Aulico libri IV ex Italico sermone in 
Latinum conversi, B.Clerke interprete. Non ante aediti. J. Day, 1571. 8°. 

42. Testamentum graecum, ed. J. Crispinus. Gen. 1553-64. 12°. 

51. Terentius, ed. Antesignani Rapist. According to Jécher, Antesignanus has 
edited Terence several times, but no ed. mentioned in Dibdin. 

59, 112. Ramus, P., Praelectiones in Ciceronis orationes octo consulares. 
Basileae, P. Pernam, 1580. 8°. 

61. Pagninus, X., Thesauri hebr. ling. olim a S. Pagn. . . . Epitome. Antv. 
ex off. Ch. Plantini, 1578. 8°. 

62. Hotomanus, F., Dialecticae Institutionis libri IV. Stoer, 1573. 

66. Calvin, F., The Institution of Christian Religion, translated into Englysh 
according to the Authors last Edition (by Thom. Norton). R. Wolfe and 
R. Harrison, 1561, repr. 1572, both in Folio, and 1574, 1580, and 1582 in Quarto, 

68. Ramus, P., Dialecticae libri II ex variis ipsius Disputationes denuo breviter 
explicati a G. Rodingi Hasso, Francof., A. Wechel, 1576. 8°. 

69. Mignaut = Minos, Cladius, Audomari Talaei rhetorica cum commenta- 
tionibus. 

71. Wilson, Th., The Rule of Reason, conteining the Arte of Logique set 
forth in Englishe. 2nd Edition. 1552. 

72 and 373. Beza, Th., Confessio Christianae fidei et ejusdem collatio cum 
Papisticis Haeresibus. Adj. est altera brevis ejusd. Bezae fidei confessio London, 
Th. Vautrollerius, 1578. 8°. 

73 and 372. Beza, Th., Christian Questions and Answers (pt. II) which is 
concerning the Sacraments. Tr. by J. Field. Th. Dawson, sen., 1580. 

74. Hamelmannus, H., de Traditionibus Apostolicis et tacitis. Basil., Queck, 
1568. 
81. Anglia, 35 coloured Maps of England and Wales. Ch. Saxton, 1579. Folio. 

go, 399. Lyly, F., Euphues, pt. 1, 1579; pt. 2, 1580; pt. 1 and 2, 1581. 

. East. 4°. 

gt. Ovid, The XV Bookes of P. Ovidius Naso, entituled Metamorphosis, 
translated out of Latin into English meeter by A. Golding, 1567. 

92. Babington, G., A very fruitfull exposition of the Commaundments by 
way of question and answeres. H. Middleton for T. Charde, 1583. 

93. —— Exposition, &c., 1583, and a briefe Conference between mans 
frailtie and faith. . . . Laide down in . . . order of dialogue. H. Middleton for 
T. Charde, 1584. 8°. 

94. Fewell, F., An Exposition upon the two Epistles . . . to the Thessalonians. 
(Ed. by J. Garbrand with the text.) R. Newberie and H. Bynnemann, 1583. 

95. Fitzberbert, Justice of Peace. Totill, 1560, or it may be 

95. Lambard, W., Eirenarcha: or of the office of the Justice of Peace, into 
two bookes gathered 1579, and now revised and first published. R. Newberric 
and H. Bynneman, 1581. 8°. And by the same, The duties of Constables, 
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Borsholders, Teithingmen, and such other lowe ministers of the Peace. 
R. Newberrie and H. Middleton, 1583. 8°. 

96. Rich, B., The Adventures of Don Simonides a Gentleman Spaniard, 
vol. i. R. Walley, 1581. 4°. Vol. ii was publ. 1584. 

103. Cooper, Th., Thesaurus linguae Romanae et Britannicae cum Dictionario 
hist. et poet, 1565 and 1578. 

104. Humphrey, L., Jesuitismi Pars Secunda: Confutatio Puritano-Papismi 
seu Decem Rationum Campiani earumque Defensionis per Duraeum. H. 
Middleton, 1584. 8°. 

106. Fulco seu Fulke, W., Respons. ad Stapletoni Cavillationes, 1579. 

110. Ramus, P., praelectiones in Virgilii Maronis Georgicorum libros 1V 
diligenti rec. Francofurti, A. Wechel, 1578. 8°. 

III. , Virgili Maronis Bucolica P. Rami praelect. exposita. Ed. IV. 
Francof., A. Wechel, 1582. 8°. 

113 and 114. Lemnius, L., Occulta naturae miracula ac varia rerum documenta 
probabili rationeexplicata. Antverp. Plantin, 1567, and Coloniae Agr., 1573, 1583. 

116. Dynus (seu Dinus Mugellanus), Comment. in Regulas Juris Pontificii 
cum adn, et repertorio N. Boerii. Venet., 1584. 

121. Witekindus, H., Conformatio Horologiorum Sciotericorum in super- 
ficiebus planis, &c. 1576. 4°. 

131. Smyth, Sir Tb., de Republica Anglorum. The manner and Government 
of England. H. Middleton, 1584. 

132. Cartwright, Tb., A Letter to R. Harrison from Middleburg, 1583. 

146. Curaeus, F., Exegesis controversiae de S, Coena (Jécher). 

207. Ascham, R., Apologia pro Coena Dominica contra Missam. Ed. E. 
Grant. H. Middleton, 1578. 4°. 

227. Clenardus (Cleynarts), Nic., Tabulae in grammat. hebr. a Jo. Isaac nunc 
recens correctae et Joh. Quinquarb. annot. Coloniae Haer. Arn. Brinckmann, 
1571 or 1581. 

248. Viperanus, Fob. Ant., not Vipanus as in MS. 

254. Horatius, opera, H. Stephanus. Paris, 1577. 8°. 

255. Junius, F., Grammatica hebr. linguae. Francof., r58o. 

261. Cajus = Kaye, F.,de antiquitate Acad. Cantabrig. (founder of Caius Coll.). 

281. Buchanan, G., De Jure Regni apud Scotos, 1st ed. Edinburgh, 1579 ; 
reprinted 1580 (4°) and 1580. 12°. 

355. Lentulo, S., An Italian Grammar. Trs. H. G(ranthan). T. Vautrollier, 
1575. 8°. 

356. Whitgift, Abp. F., An Answer to a certain Libel intituled ‘An Admoni- 
tion to the Parliament’. H. Bynneman, 1572. 4°. Newly augmented, 1573. 

358. Ascham, R., Report and Discourse of the Affaires and State of Germany 
and the Emperour Charles, his court duryng certaine yeares while the sayd 
Roger was there. J. Daye, 1552. 4°. 
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359. Assaulte, A true Discourse of the Assault committed upon William 
Prince of Orange, by John (Jean de) Jaureguy. Transl. from the French. 
Th. Chard and W. Broome, 1582. 8°. 

360. (Astley, F.), The Art of Riding. H. Denham, 1584. 

362. R(ogers, T.), The Anatomy of the Mind. J. Charlewood, 1576. 8°. 

363. Augustine, St., A pretious Booke of heavenlie Meditations by Th. Rogers, 
1575 and 1581. 

370. Bale, F., First two Yeares of the Actes of the English Votaries, 2 parts, 
1550. 

371. Bucer, M., A Briefe Treatise concerning the Burnynge of Bucer and 
Phagius at Cambridge in the Tyme of Queen Mary, with theyr Restitution. 
Transl. into Englyshe by A. Goldyng. Th. Marsh, 1562. 

375. Sir Bevis of Hampton. Two editions printed by W. Copland, one by East. 

377. Calvin, F., A treatise of the Immortality of the Soul. Transl. by 
Th. Stocker. J. Day, 1581. 4°. 

378. Reynoldes, R., The Chronicle of all the Emperors of the Romaines from 
Julius Caesar to Maximilian I]. Th. Marsh, 1571. 4°. 

380. A Comfortable Aid for Scholars, Trs. out of Specchio de la lingua latina 
by D. Rowland. Th. Marsh, 1578. 8°. 

382. Crowley, R., The voyce of the laste trumpet, blown by the seventh 
Angel, 1550. 8°. 

388. Cooper, Tb., Certaine Sermons wherein is contained the Defence of the 
Gospell now preached, 1580. 4°. 

394, 395. Digges, L., A Prognostication containing the Rules to iudge the 
weather by the Sunne, Moone, Sterres, &c. First publ. 1555 by L. Haryson. 
Repr. 1556, 1564, and publ. by Th. Marsh. 

396. Lydgate, F., The History Sege and Destruction of Troye, 1555. Folio. 

398. Maplet, F., The dial of Destiny, 2nd ed. Th. Marsh, 1582. 8°. 

402. Elyot, Sir Thomas, The boke named the Governor. First ed. 1531, 
another ed. Th. Marsh, 1565. 8°. 

404. Field, F., A caveat for Parson Howlet concerning his untimelye flighte. 
R. Waldegrave, 1581. 

408. (Grafton, R.), A Treatise containing many proper Tables and easy 
Rules. J. Waley, 1579. 8°. 

410. The Book of the most victorious Guy Earl of Warwick. W. Copland, n.d. 
(Ritson, before 1567, repr. 1571.) 

413. Hunnis, W., A Hyve Full of Hunnye: Containing the Firste Booke of 
Moses, called Genesis. Turned into English Metre. Th. Marsh, 1578. 4°. 

419. Lever, R., The Art of Reason, rightly termed Witcraft, teaching a perfect 
way to argue and dispute. Bynneman, 1573. 8°. 

423. Baldwin, F., and others, Mirror for Magistrates. Th. Marsh. 

424. —— Ed. V, 1575. The last part publ. 1578. 
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425. Mulcaster, R., Positions, wherein those Primitive circumstances be 
examined, which are necessarie for the training up of Children, either for Skill in 
their Booke, or Health in their Bodie. Th. Vautrollier, 1581. 4°. 

427. Nichols, F., A Declaration of his Recantation. H. Bynneman, 1581. 16°. 

429. Osorius (Bp. F. Osorio da Fonseca), the Five bookes of Civil and Christian 
Nobility. Tr. by W. Blandy. Th. Marsh, 1576. 4°. 

431. Patricius (Bo. Francesco Patrizi), A moral Method of Civil Policy. 
Abridged (and transl.) by R. Robinson. Th. Marsh, 1576. 4°. 

433. Bale, J. (Bp. of Ossory), The Pageant of Popes to 1555 Englishe with 
sundry Additions by J. S(tadley). Th. Marsh, 1574. 4°. 

434. Fleming, A., Panoply of Epistles, 1576. 

435. Pierce the Ploughman, Crowley, 1550; Rogers, 1560. 

438. Rowlands, R., The Post for divers parts of the World, to travel from one 
notable city to another. Th. East, 1578. 8°. 

440. Paradise of Dainty Devices. H. Disley, 1576, 4°, and 1580, 4°. 

447. Malbie, N., Remedies for disease in Horses, 1576. 

448. Brandt, S., Stultifera Navis, the Ship of Fooles wherein is shewed the 
folly of all States, transl. by A. Barclay, with Barclay’s Ecloges, Lat. and Engl. 
Cawood, 1570. Folio. 

450. Spenser, E., The Shepheardes Calender. Conteyning twelve Aeglogues 
proportinable to the twelve monethes. Ist ed. 1579, 2nd ed. J. Harrison the 
Younger, 1581. 

453. Seneca, his tenne Tragedies, translated into English (by Th. Newton, 
J. Heywood, A. Neville, J. Studley, and F. Nuce), Th. Marsh, 1581. 

455. Fisher, Sermon made at Paules Crosse. R. Caly, 1556. 

456. Fulke, W., A godly and learned Sermon preached before an honorable 
Auditorie 26 Febr. 1580. 

461, 477. Lupton, Th., Sivquila ( = Aliquis), ‘Too good to be true’. H. 
Bynneman, 1580; Pt. II, 1581. 4°. 

464. Lemnius, L., The Touchstone of Complections. Tr. by Th. Newton. 
Th. Marsh, 1576. 8°. 

465. Voyon, S. de, A Testimonie for the true Church of God, confirmed as 
well by the doctrine as lives of sundry holy men. . . . With a Catalogue of their 
Names. Transl. by W. Phiston. Printed by H.M. for Th. Charde. 4°. 

466. Vigo, F. de, The most exellent workes of Chirurgery made and set forth 
by maister J. Vigon, transl. into English (by B. Traheron). E. Whytchurch, 
1543, another ed. 1550. 

470. Tusser, Tb., A hundreth good points of Husbandry, lately married unto 
a Hundreth good poyntes of Huswifery. R. Tottel, 1570. 4°. 

475. W(iborn), P., A Check or Reproof of Master Howlet (R. Parsons) untimely 
Screeching in Her Majesty’s ears, &c. Th. Dawson, 1581. 4°. 











REVIEWS 


Shakespeare's Hand in the Play of ‘ Sir Thomas More’: papers by Aurrep W. 
Pottarp, W. W. Grec, E. Maunpe Tuompson, J. Dover Witson, and R. W. 
Cuamsers, with the text of the Ill May Day Scenes edited by W. W. Grec. 
Cambridge, at the University Press, 1923. 


So much attention has already been given in the Press to 
this book that no probable reader of The Library can be 
ignorant of the general thesis that is maintained, namely, that 
a certain addition of three pages, or 147 lines, made in the 
British Museum MS. of the play of Sir Thomas More (Harleian 
MS. 7368), which is perder the work of an author who was 
composing as he aaa a different author from that of 
the major portion of the play—is in the hand of Shakespeare. 
But this, though the ostensible subject of the book and the 
aspect of it which has been stressed . the majority of critics, 
does not, I think, constitute its real significance, which lies 
far more in its methods than in its conclusions. The mere 
determination of whether a not particularly striking passage 
in the MS. of an indifferent play is or is not in the hand- 
writing of Shakespeare can, I imagine, be of little more than 
antiquarian interest to any but the owner of the MS. Far 
more important is the secondary consequence that if indeed 
in these three pages we have the very hand of Shakespeare, 
our study of them may tell us much concerning peculiarities 
of his script and spelling which may have given rise to, or at 
least facilitated, certain types of error in a compositor’s reading 
of his MSS., and thus place us in a position to emend the 
printed texts with far greater probability of correctness. But 
most important of all is, I think, the combination of arguments 
by which the attack on the problem has been conducted, for 
the method here adopted implies the complete recognition 
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of the fact that the investigation of problems of authorship 
can no longer be accounted the affair solely of the ‘ literary ’ 
critic, nor be based on any man’s instinctive feeling of style— 
valuable as such unreasoned instinct may sometimes be—but 
that all kinds of evidence, palaeographic, orthographic, psycho- 
logical, and literary, must be allowed their place in the argu- 
ment and must work together to a harmonious conclusion. 
And, so far as I am aware, this book offers the first considerable 
example of any such combined attack. 

Literary research along the old lines has for some time past 
been growing stale and unproductive; it has seemed as if 
little further advance were possible. With this book, however, 
all is changed. We are in face of a new and most interesting 
beginning and of methods which will, I believe, be fruitful 
of results beyond our present imagining. And yet we must 
remember that it is but a beginning and that new tools may 
need careful trial. I confess that in reading these chapters 
I have at times felt, even more than how much has been , soa 
how much remains todo. We are, indeed, far from the period 
when a critic could attribute asses’ ears to all who in a matter of 
this kind could not subscribe without demur to his unsupported 
but emphatic conclusions, but even in arguments so fully and 
so honestly set forth as those in the volume before us, there 
still is much that we must take on trust. We feel at times 
a lack of what in another science would be termed control 
experiments; indeed, we are somewhat in the position of 
an analyst uncertain of the purity of his reagents. It is not 
enough to know that wherever A occurs we find B unless we 
also know that when A does not occur B also is absent. Certain 
similarities between the mental and physical habits of the 
author of the Addition and Shakespeare are proved, but are 
we quite certain yet that these similarities could not be 
found with other writers? We have the word of the investiga- 
tors that they are, at least, rare, but the personal judgement 
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still comes in, though at a much later stage. This is progress, 
and great progress, but there is more to do yet. 

For example, Sir E. M. Thompson shows that certain forms 
of letters found in the signatures of Shakespeare are also found 
in the ‘ three pages ’, and tells us that some of these forms are 
not found, or are, at least, uncommon in other hands of the 

eriod. He is very careful not to press this point too far. 
He makes it quite clear that a mere similarity of form between 
certain letters of two documents does not prove that the 
writers were identical ; and this being so I am not sure that 
his very careful and elaborate analysis of the forms of the 
letters carries us much further. The argument is evidently 
a statistical one. Much depends on (1) the degree of resem- 
blance in the letters; (2) the proportion between similar 
letters and dissimilar ones ; and (3) the frequency with which 
the particular forms in question occur in other (literary) 
hands of the period. Sir f. M. Thompson’s known skill and 
experience as a palaeographer are such that I, at any rate, 
would unhesitatingly accept any statement of his on questions 
of this kind, but I think that I would as readily accept his 
mere undocumented opinion as to the probability of the 
hands being the same, as a detailed argument as to their 
similarity which equally in the long run depends on his 
opinion as to the comparative scarcity of similar peculiarities 
in other hands of the period. It is here that we seem to need 
more evidence. Perhaps before long we may have it.’ 

Similarly, Mr. Dover Wilson gives us a remarkable number 
of instances of spellings in known Shakespearian texts which go 
to show that Shakespeare probably spelt certain words in the 
same way as the writer of the Addition. The arguments are 
ingenious and at first sight quite convincing—and yet this, 
too, seems a matter of statistics. Could we, or could we not, 


1 By Dr. Greg’s project for facsimiles of English Literary Autographs, 
explained in The Library for June 1922, and now maturing. 
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find similar peculiarities in the work of other writers of the 
time, and in approximately equal number? I for my part 
have no idea; but until the point has been investigated it 
seems to me that we cannot know how far an argument such 
as this can be accepted as amounting to proof. Incidentally 
Mr. Dover Wilson’s chapter seems to a the need, for 
the satisfactory study of Elizabethan spelling, of a reprint of 
a series of miscellaneous documents, letters, accounts, or what 
not, written in different parts of the country by persons 
native of and brought up in those parts. It is not unlikely 
that some of the abnormal spellings found in printed texts 
of the period reflect dialect pronunciations of a writer’s (or 
compositor’s) youth, which have left these marks on his 
spelling long after the adoption of more ‘ standard’ speech. 

Professor Chambers’s chapter treats the question from what 
we must call the literary, though perhaps it is rather the 
psychological point of view. I think we may say that he has 
at least proved that there is nothing in the Addition which 
is inconsistent with Shakespeare’s known views on the rights 
and duties—especially duties—of the lower orders and his 
attitude towards them; though it is perhaps a little dis- 
quieting to find that there are in the Kaditton (written, it 
is argued, in 1593-4) more striking parallels with Coriolanus 
(generally dated 1608-10) than with anything earlier. It is 
not very usual to find a man’s political opinions at forty-four 
years of age so exactly what they were at twenty-nine. Still 
there is no doubt that the writer of the Addition was, as 
regards his views of society, a similar-minded man to Shake- 
speare. That there are similarities of literary style need not 
at this date be argued. 

The introduction by Professor Pollard, a general résumé of 
the position and argument, and Dr. Greg’s chapter on the 
Manuscript as a whole, and the various hands in which it was 
written, are alike admirable. One hopes that further evidence 
may come to light as to the date of the play. There are 
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several worrying allusions which ought to enable us to date 
it with certainty, but up to the present these have proved 
elusive. 

In conclusion this may at least be said, that if the authors 
of this book have not actually proved their case, they have at 
least proved that they have a case and one which it will not 
be easy to meet. It remains now for those who disagree to 
show the grounds of their dissent. Readers of this book will, 
I am sure, await their arguments with great interest; I am 
inclined to think that its authors may await them with even 
greater confidence. R. B. McKerrow. 


ABRIDGED PLAY-TEXTS ! 


Dr. Grec’s intricate investigation, pursued through a sub- 
stantial quarto volume, with all his remarkable powers of 
subtle analysis and remorseless patience, is presented as an 
example of critical bibliography. More specifically, it is an 
attempt to determine the conditions under which some at 
least of the ‘cut’ texts, familiar in prints of Elizabethan 
plays, came into existence. The problem has hitherto been 
approached mainly from the consideration of certain Shake- 
spearian plays, of which ‘bad’ and perhaps ‘ cut’ quartos 
can be compared with fuller texts. There are other cases— 
Macbeth, for example, and Chapman’s Blind Beggar of Alex- 
andria—where the fact of abridgement can be inferred, from 
the shortness of the texts and the presence of broken lines not 
intelligible as rhythmic variations, but where the control of 
another version is absent. Dr. Greg has selected two inter- 
mediate cases, Peele’s Battle of Alcazar and Greene’s Orlando 
Furioso, in which at least a partial control is available. Each 
play has a relation to that series of trade-associations of players 
which we group, with perhaps more suggestion of continuous 

1 Two Elizabethan Stage Abridgements: The Battle of Alcazar and Orlando 


Furioso. An Essay in Critical Bibliography. By W.W. Greg, Litt.D. Clarendon 
Press, 1923 ; 366 pp., tables, facsimiles. 
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history than the facts warrant, under the general title of the 
Admiral’s men, from the lord whose warrant they successively 
used ; and for each there is a subsidiary document from the 
collection of papers concerning those players preserved by 
Philip Henslowe and his son-in-law Edward Alleyn. For 
Orlando we have the ‘ part’, with cues, of Orlando himself, 
as prepared for and by ve for Alcazar the ‘ plot’ or 
scenario for a revival which Dr. Greg inclines to date in the 
winter of 1598-9, and I in December 1597 or more probably 
in 1600-2. I do not propose to reopen that controversy, 
except to note that Dr. Greg’s revised statement of his case 
entails the redating in March 1599 of an‘inventory belonging 
to a group for which J still concur in Dr. Greg’s earlier opinion 
that the most likely date is March 1598. The point is not 
material to the present inquiry. Another divergence of view 
between us is as to the extent of the amalgamation for trading 
purposes between the Admiral’s and Lord Strange’s men during 
the period 1590-4. I think that it was pretty complete ; 
Dr. Sreg that it was only a matter of occasional co-operation. 
In any case I should suppose that the company held warrants 
from both lords, and occasionally divided its forces during 
provincial tours. But the —- evidence is difficult to 
interpret and not always reliable. Dr. Greg (p. 19) cites an 
Ipswich payment of 7 March 1592 to the Admiral’s as sug- 
gesting that they were distinct from Strange’s men who were 
then performing in London. But the Ipswich accounts have 
been disturbed, and some membranes have been attached to 
the rolls for the wrong years. And this particular entry 
probably belongs to 7 March 1594 and relates to the amalga- 
mated company. It runs, ‘Item, payde vnto therlle of 
‘Darbys players and to the Lorde Admirals payers the 
‘ii amongste xx*.’ Except in a notice from Shrewsbury, 
where also a later payment has somehow been cited under 
the mayoral year 1591-2, no Derby’s men are traceable 
between 1582-3 and the accession of Lord Strange to the 
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title on 25 September 1593. There are similar misdatings in 
other Ipswich extracts, e.g. a payment to ‘his Majesties 
players * in 1601-2. 

I shall return to this question of the identity of Strange’s 
and the Admiral’s, which affects Dr. Greg’s final and specula- 
tive conclusions, rather than the direct results of his biblio- 
graphical study. He prints the manuscript documents, and 
on opposite pages the analogous sections of the published plays. 
His method involves (a) a palaeographical examination of the 
manuscripts, both of which are mutilated and contain mis- 
placed fragments; (+) a comparative analysis, to establish 
that in each case the manuscript belongs to a fuller and more 
original version of the play than that in the printed text ; 
(c) a detailed analysis, to determine the processes by which 
each of the printed texts may be supposed to have diverged 
from its original; (d) a special analysis, to estimate what is 
vital to the problem of Tidietiaaas the minimum cast by 
which each version, given the Elizabethan practice of doubling 
‘ parts ’, could have been produced. The whole of this work 
is carried out in minute detail and, so far as I am qualified to 
judge, with the soundest critical balance. It would be of high 
value, as a model of textual treatment, quite apart from the 
direct end which it subserves. And an intercalated chapter 
contains a luminous discussion of the various ways, other than 
errors of transcription, by which a text can depart from its 
original. These Dr. Greg classes under the three heads of 
literary revision, stage adaptation, and reporting, by which 
he means any process of transmission involving an act of 
memory. Perhaps a more significant classification would link 
together literary revision and stage adaptation, where the 
divergence from the original is normally intentional, and 
transcription and reporting, where it is normally unintentional. 
But Dr. Greg’s discrimination of the conceivable methods of, 
and motives for, reporting is most valuable. 

Alcazar proves to present by far the simpler problem of the 
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two. Dr. Greg comes to the conclusion that the quarto of 
1594 and the plot of 1597 or later are based upon the same 
original version of the play; that the plot represents it in 
full; but that the quarto is printed from a transcript which 
has been ‘ drastically cut down by the omission and reduction 

‘of speeches, by the elimination and doubling of parts, and 
’ "by the suppression of spectacular shows, for representation 

‘in a limited time, by a comparatively small cast, with the 

‘minimum of theatrical paraphernalia’. He calculates that 
the plot version would require a cast of 18 men and 8 boys, 
whereas the quarto could be done by 12 speaking men, 2 mutes, 
and 2 boys. His explanation is that the shorter version was 
prepared for provincial use by the Admiral’s men during the 
travels of 1591-4, and that, when these travels were over, it 
was allowed to get into the hands of the printers, while the 
company reserved the fuller text and used it later for a revival. 
This is plausible enough. A provincial company, trudging 
with a wagon, would certainly want to keep within bounds 
both their own numbers and the burden of their properties. 
I should only deprecate laying too much stress upon a desire 
for ‘representation in a limited time’. Obviously the 
elimination of minor parts incidentally involved some shorten- 
ing; it does not follow that shortening was an end in itself. 
And I do not think that there is anything which shows that 
the conditions of provincial performance or the tastes of 
provincial audiences entailed shorter plays than were customary 
in London. There is not much evidence one way or the 
other. There are examples of local regulations requiring 

erformances to be over by 5, 6, 7, or 9 o'clock. In one case 
it is § in winter and 6 in summer. A late ‘ bill’ of 1624 
advertised a performance to begin at 1 o’clock. Clearly there 
is margin here for a three-hour play. In fact, the reasons for 
abridgement in the strict sense remain obscure. The notion 
that it was needed for Court performances, I believe to be 
merely an improvisation by Mr. Fleay. Here, too, I only 
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know that Court plays were normally given after supper, that 
on several occasions the festivities, which might also include 
a short mask and some refreshment, went on to I or even 
2 a.m., and that in 1610 a play is noted as beginning at 10 p.m. 
Two factors might, I think, affect the question as regards 
public plays in London. One is seasonal. Plays seem to 
have begun at 2 p.m., at any rate after an initial objection to 
impinging upon the hours for divine service had been got rid 
of. But they had to be over, in an unlit theatre, by dark, and 
this might very well lead to the shortening of a play originally 
produced in the summer, when winter came along. Secondly, 
a change of popular taste in the direction of longer afterpieces 
and more inter-act music and dancing might make it necessary 
to find time for these at the expense of the plays proper. 
The ‘ concupiscence of jigs ’, in particular, seems to have been 
growing during the last decade of the sixteenth century. 

The quarto of Orlando, on the other hand, Dr. Greg does 
not feel able to explain by mere transcription and abbreviation 
from the original which the Dulwich ‘ part’ represents. 
There are certainly accretions of matter rather alien to 
Greene’s romantic temper, as well as cuts. And there is 
textual corruption going beyond what Dr. Greg thinks that 
the ordinary processes of transmission will account for, and 
indeed beyond anything which would have been likely, had 
the authentic ‘ book’ been part of the material used. His 
case seems to me strong, but others, more textually expert 
than I, must judge it. He falls back upon a theory of ‘ report- 
ing’, extraordinary transmission with the aid of memory. 
Here he gets a clue from the jibe against Greene that he sold 
Orlando, first to the Queen’s men, and then, when they were 
in the country, to the Admiral’s. He does not take this at its 
face value, but suggests that what really happened was that, 
after producing Orlando at Court during the winter of 1591, 
the Queen’s resold the ‘ book’ to Alleyn, and went off into 
the country. 
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‘But once away from London they saw no reason for discontinuing their 
performance of the play even though they had parted with the manuscript 
and presumably with all rights in the piece. It is possible that on this occasion 
they made some definite alterations in their performance. . . . However that may 
be, the alterations did not stop there. As their fortunes sank lower they were 
forced to part one by one with the hired men who had accompanied them into 
the country, and this necessitated a constant cutting and readjustment of the 
text with a view to more intensive doubling or the elimination of subordinate 
parts. But alteration was busy in another direction as well. . . . The only scenes 
that proved really popular were frankly comic episodes . . . and the comic actor 
of the troop was encouraged to do what he could to adapt the play to current 
requirements. The result was that considerable impromptu accretions gradually 
crystallized around and athwart the original scenes of the play. This in turn 
led to a further reduction of the serious portions . , . Meanwhile the play was 
undergoing continual modification of another kind, for the absence of a prompt- 
copy made it impossible to check the progressive corruption to which constant 
repetition by indifferent actors naturally led, especially when, owing to the 
frequent rearrangement of parts to the capacities of a diminishing company, 
many of them had been forced to learn their speeches by ear in the course of 
rehearsal. . . . The time came, however, when the absence of a prompt-copy 
proved too inconvenient, and the company decided to do what they could to 
remedy the defect. All the members who had a working knowledge of the play 
met together and, having secured the services of a ready writer, proceeded in 
turn to dictate their parts as well as their memories would allow. . . . The only 
passages not supplied by dictation were the two roundelays for which the 
property scrolls were handed to the scribe, who naturally copied them in as 
separate entities outside Orlando’s part. When the manuscript was completed 
it was taken in hand by some member of the company for final revision. . . . The 
company was once more provided with a prompt-copy.’ 


When the Queen’s men came back to London they had 
obviously no use for such a text, and allowed the printers to 
have it. I have inevitably reduced to a skeleton Dr. Greg’s 
full statement of his hypothesis, which occupies several pages, 
goes into much greater detail, and certainly accounts with 
remarkable ingenuity for all the peculiarities of the quarto 
text. One is, of course, tempted to improvise the quasi- 
mathematical theory that the probability of such an hypo- 
thesis is in inverse ratio to the square of the number of 
separate conjectures which it contains. Some of the funda- 
mental features seem to me, moreover, individually hard to 
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accept. How could the company, with a shifting cast and a 
fluid text, have got on for so long as the hypothesis postulates 
without a prompt-copy, and presumably without ‘ parts’? 
If they had intended a fraud, it would surely have been simpler 
to take a transcript of the ‘ book’ before parting with it. 
Perhaps the fraud was an afterthought. But the Queen’s 
had had a long career, and must have held many plays, quite 
enough to furnish an adequate provincial repertory, without 
falling back on one which they could only manage with great 
inconvenience. Then again, Dr. Greg’s account of the double 
sale departs very far from the scandal about Greene, behind 
which he thinks it lies. Yet the original story is consonant 
enough with Greene’s character and his known attitude 
towards the deserts of his stage paymasters. Nor did he ever 
deny it in print, possibly for want of time before his death. 
If it is true, the Queen’s very likely never got the ‘ book’ 
at all, and obviously the second sale cannot have been after 
they had advertised their ownership by a Court performance. 
But there is no reason why the Court performance should not 
have been by the Admiral’s in 1591-2 or 1592-3. It is 
true that the Admiral’s do not appear by name in the Court 
records of either year. But Strange’s do, and as I have 
already said, for me, although not for Dr, Greg, Strange’s 
and the Admiral’s during this period mean practically the 
same thing. On the other hand, it is difficult to see how the 
Admiral’s can ever have had occasion to produce a version of 
Orlando without having recourse either to the ‘ book’, or if 
that was lost, even to Alleyn’s part, which was not, And 
T must frankly confess that I have no alternative reconstruction 
of the facts to oppose to Dr. Greg’s. Perhaps I am tempera- 
mentally sceptical as to the possibility of reconstructing for- 
gotten episodes of stage history, without more evidence than 
‘ critical bibliography ’ by itself supplies. 
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